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business. This was a national conference, and the subject 
nearest to the hearts of the delegates was a forward step in mis- 
sionary work. After a series of impressive addresses it was 
determined to raise a missionary fund additional to the regu- 
lar contributions for the year. The psychological moment 
had come; and, when Dr. Goucher declared that a great for- 
ward step must be taken, and asked that a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars be raised then and there, the conference arose to 
the demand. During an hour written cards were passed to 
the platform with pledges ranging from $100 to $5,000. 
“There was no cheering, and yet every Methodist in the hall 
was experiencing as profound pleasure as he ever enjoyed in 
all his life. One unknown person gave $100,000.” At the 
end of the hour it was announced that $300,700 had been 
pledged. It was afterward voted to make. it half a million 
dollars. Like all other churches, Methodism is known by its 
works; and it is a blessed thing for a church to have work 
for which it is considered a blessing to give. 


wt 


Our Universalist brethren have undertaken a large but 
beneficent enterprise in the establishment of the Franklin 
Square House, which was formally opened last week, to pro- 
vide a home for self-supporting young women. A hotel has 


come into the possession of Dr. Perrin and his associates. 


Mrs. Susan B. Bangs has been appointed superintendent, 
and three hundred and sixty young women have accepted the 
invitation to make the house their home. According to Dr. 
Perrin’s opening address there are no problems worth men- 
tioning, and nothing to cause anxiety but the cost of the 
property and the necessity of raising at least $100,000 in 
order to secure it for the uses of the institution. For the 
cause it represents there can be nothing but interest and 
Sympathy on the part of well-to-do people in Boston. Hun- 
dreds of self-respecting young women come to Boston every 
year because they seek the education or work which they 
cannot so readily obtain elsewhere. If they are students, 
they earn little money. If they are workers, their earnings 
at first are small. It is of the utmost importance to them, 
for their comfort, health, and morals, that those who have 
money shall conduct a business enterprise for their benefit. 
It has been shown in London and in ‘New York that such 
enterprises can be conducted on economic principles while 
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giving, to those who need to practise economy, good quar- 
ters and wholesome food without introducing the element 
of charity. 
ed 

SomETHING like our Boston Church Extension Society is 
to be set at work in London, where, as in all cities, the ten- 
dency has been to migrate from the central parts to the sub- 
urbs. While one, two, or three Unitarian churches might 
have been well supported in the centre of a large city in the 
days before rapid transit began, the congregations of these 
churches, now being scattered and driven out on a vast cir- 
cumference, find themselves “‘far and few.” Unless meas- 
ures are speedily devised and pushed with energy, the fate of 
many old Unitarian churches will be diffusion in an unsym- 
pathetic community, where their only choice will be attend- 
ance at churches where their belief is despised, or joining 
the unchurched multitude, with all the moral and social disa- 
bilities which children especially are made to feel in such 
cases. ‘The president of the London society is Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., and its missionary, Rev. J. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., who is both the son and the grandson 
of a Unitarian minister. 

es 


THE point of view is so important and peculiar that in im- 
portant matters the question What is right? is seldom 
simple and easily answered. We have readers to whom M. 
Zola is the impersonation of modern progress, a person to 
be admired and honored. To others he is simply a man of 
good intents gone astray, misled by a false theory of the 
mission of scientific realism. To others he is simply a dis- 
gusting object, a writer who wallowed in the mire because 
he liked it. These three classes could not possibly agree as 
to their views of literature, of social progress, or the means 
Zola employed. In regard to Tolstoi the same diversity of 
opinion exists, with extremes, however, not somarked. The 
word “socialism” excites emotions and calls up ideas 
equally divergent. All other subjects which are under 
discussion reveal similar tendencies to take different points 
of view among intelligent and well-meaning people. The 
meaning of this evident phenomenon is, of course, that the 
common mind is larger than the mind of the individual, and 
that nothing is gained by ill-natured controversy. When 
the common mind gets the single point of view, controversy 
ceases and united action begins. 


cd 


Dr. C. W. Exior is not usually a silent partner in any 
enterprise with which he associates himself. Becoming 
president of the national society devoted to the interests of 
popular education, he gives it his personal attention with 
characteristic results. He is now pleading for the elevation 
of the public schools, for the expenditure of a larger sum of 
money in their support, and for better methods of training 
children. He treats his subject without reserve, and has 
excited much controversy. He points out the evils which 
are evident enough in modern society, and says that, if the 


common schools had trained the children in better ways, - 


these evils would not exist. The principal cause of mis- 
understanding between President Eliot and his public is the 
fact that a majority of the people who are suffering from the 
evils he points out were not aware that they were evils until 
he published the fact, and even now are quite ready to 
dispute his statements concerning the low tone of the in- 
tellectual life of the people, as shown in their reading and 
amusements. ‘That the flood of light literature which now 
stands a foot deep all over the land is an evil, the majority 
of people do not believe, or they would not buy it. That the 
theatre as now conducted tends to light-mindedness and 
light morals, they do not admit, or they would not patronize 
it. Probably the truth in regard to these matters lies some- 
where between Mr. Dooley and President Eliot ; but certainly 
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the main contention and the demand for a more ample sup- 
port of our public schools, and the lifting of the teacher’s 
profession to a higher honor, indicates an opportunity for 
noble service, and all teachers will do well to give President 
Eliot hearty support in his labor for their advantage and the 
welfare of the public. 


The Strong Races and the Weak. 


Now that all the world is, by the extension of steam and 
electricity, brought suddenly and by force into new and 
strange social relations, questions come up for instant settle- 
ment, which are new, strange, and difficult. When the rail- 
way is opened from a city to some picturesque parts of the 
country which attract visitors and summer residents, new 
relations are made not only possible, but necessary, between 
the old residents and the new-comers. When trolley-cars are 
pushed into districts that have been reserved for the seclu- 
sions of wealth, and multitudes begin to seek the pleasures 
of the sea and shore, inaccessible to them before, new rela- 
tions are instantly made not only possible, but necessary, be- 
tween the few who possess and the many who visit. Who owns 
the highways, and what use of them is desirable and permis- 
sible? Who owns the shores of lakes and oceans, and what 
rights in them have the people who own no real estate on 
their borders? If such trivial questions as these raise annoy- 
ing questions and excite bitter controversy, what is to be 
expected when, by the modern conveniences of travel and 
the apparatus of manufacture and commerce, races occupy- 
ing the extremes of human conditions are thrown suddenly 
into relations with each other from which there is no escape? 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall has recently spoken to our ministers 
on the relations between the white man and the races which 
are commonly described as weaker, and which are in many 
cases disappearing. After a wide survey he led his hearers 
to the wise conclusion that the whole subject must be studied 
from the scientific point of view, until we can learn what the 
conditions are which affect the prosperity of races and what 
the policy should be of white men who are called upon to deal 
with them. ‘This is the wise method, because up to date 
there is little to show that any government in the world has 
succeeded in finding, or even tried to find, the best method 
of dealing with other racés than its own. There are theories 
enough advanced by philosophers, which are never used by 
statesmen, to account for the rise and fall of empires. They 
are often interesting, are discussed in learned circles, and, like 
other systems, they have their day and cease to be. A good 
example is the comparison of the life of a nation to that of 


-an individual, with its childhood, youth, maturity, and de- 


cline. There are nations whose history seems to illustrate 
this law, but there are quite as many others that do not. 
There are races, like the Chinese, which have persisted since 
the beginning of historic time, with a kind of staying power 
which was never more marked than at the present moment, 
when all nations are wondering whether the strong races 
will and can cut up the empire and divide the spoils.» 

In all secluded parts of the world, that are cut off from 
the struggle for equilibrium which affects the life of all kinds 
on the great continents, numerous peculiar and ingenious 
adaptations fit plants, animals, and men to their environment. 
Often, when an island is thrown open to general intercourse 
with the world, plants, animals, and men alike are crowded 
out and perish before immigrants that are better fitted to 
survive. The watercress in New Zealand, rabbits in Aus- 
tralia, the ichneumon in Jamaica, and the white man in Tas- 
mania illustrate. There are weaker races, so called, that 
nothing can keep alive after civilization touches them; and 
there are others that cannot be put out of the way and de- 
stroyed, whether by the diseases of civilization or by force of 
arms. 

Some races are parasitic. They cannot be conquered, 
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and they cannot be independent. They attach themselves 
to other races, and thrive upon their industry. We cannot 
let them alone if we try. The Chinese empire seems to be 
made up of two kinds of human beings, the one energetic 
and masterful, able to resist oppression and fight for inde- 
pendence, the other (to be counted by the million) mere 
parasites, that would eagerly welcome dispersion throughout 
the world. It is too late to consider the question whether 
we will have relations with all these races: it is not always 
possible for us to determine what our relations with them 
shall be; but it is high time that we should begin to know 
‘what is the right line of duty, what we can do, what we can- 
not do, what we ought to do, what we ought not to do, what 
nations have a wholesome life, and what are poisonous to 
others and unfit to survive. 


The Shadow of the Devil. 


One of the blackest clouds in the moral horizon of our 
ancestors still lingers, even in communities which are called 
civilized and enlightened. While belief in the personal 
Satan has lost power, belief in demons, in evil spirits, in the 
influence of malevolent supernatural agencies, still persists, 
not only in Boston, but in all the towns and cities east and 
west of it. Some of the blackest horrors that attended the 
belief in witchcraft one or two hundred years ago still lin- 
ger to such an extent that we have recently heard of women 
possessed with the fear that they may be taken possession of 
by evil spirits, and made to do evil in spite of themselves, 
But these are the belated vagaries of occultists of a low 
grade. This isa fleeting shadow of the old horror which 
once lay deep and dark across even the most civilized com- 
munities. To how many it is still a reality we cannot even 
guess, although within the week a new journal has come to 
our table with a pictured representation of hell, the devil, 
and his victims, pent up in a fiery cavern but a few miles 
beneath the surface of the earth, on which a volcano is rag- 
ing. From Scripture the editor proves that hell is a literal 
lake of fire and brimstone, and the paper is published in 
Chicago. If such things can be published, there must still 
be believers to justify the venture. 

For the majority of “such people as we know,” this kind 
of hell and this kind of devil has ceased to have any reality. 
Too often it happens that not enough attention is given to 
the real hells and the real devils of which, after all, the old 
representations were symbolic. But, putting that aside, it is 
well to remember that our total view of nature and human 
life is still colored and shadowed by the idea of the primal 
curse pronounced upon man after his fall-in Eden under 
temptation of the devil. Some years ago M. D. Conway 
did not hesitate to say that the malign element represented 
to the mind of Luther by a personal devil at whom he could 
throw his ink-stand was a positive fact, and that it forbade 
us to take any cheerful view of, or belief in, a thorough-going, 
effective Divine Providence. Among the many pestilent evils 
which afflict humanity, he cited malaria, which works in 
darkness and destroys saint and sinner alike. 

. A younger man, going out after the address, said, “if I be- 
lieved that, I would go and buy a dose of strychnine.” Now 
to us it seems certain, as we look out upon the world, that 
the majority of the people who think and write and talk 
about the aspects of nature and the vicissitudes of human 
life draw their pictures with more shadow than the facts of 
experience justify. If life were as hard as many would have 
us believe it is, it would go out. The simplest calculation 
of the law of chances and the method of evolution will prove 
that there must be in the lot of any animal or man more pre- 
servative than destructive influences, else death would fol- 
low. For those who live, the balance must always be on the 
side of the life-giving forces,— the forces that make for health, 
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prosperity, and happiness. Now the world is bad enough, 
taken just as itis. There is in it enough sin and misery to 
engage the sympathies and demand the zeal of all good men 
and women throughout their natural lifetime. But nothing 
unfits a sympathetic person for doing good in the world more 
than a false view of life. If one spends his time relieving 
evils that do not exist, he is guilty of a double waste of effort. 
He spends his strength where it is not needed, and fails at 
the point where he could do good. 

Floods of tears have been shed over the imaginary sorrows 
of animals, wild and domestic. Now animals do suffer and 
do enjoy life ; but their sufferings are brief, their memories are 
short, and they have no abstract ideas of death and sorrow. 
If acalf is taken away from its mother immediately after 
birth, the cow scarcely remembers it foraday. If it remains 
with her for a week, she suffers acutely for a few hours or 
days, and then forgets, and could not be made to recognize 
her own offspring a few weeks later. She has no idea of the 
relationship of parents and children beyond: this transiént 
instinct; she does not know what death is, and cannot fore- 
bode it. Itis certain that we may come much nearer than 
we commonly do to the animals around us, and get and give 
enjoyment of a noble sort. The writer is an ardent lover of 
animals, and is able to get into close relations with them and 
to understand to a considerable extent their little store of 
thoughts and affections. This intimacy reveals to us the 
fact that the animal world is a happy estate, in which there 
is no sin and no remorse, no foreboding and no sorrow, and 
only the slightest incidents of physical suffering in lives 
which are almost continually happy. The argument from 
the teeth, the fangs, the claws, and the poisons of nature is 
a fallacious one, because we argue from our own feelings, 
and not from the consciousness of the animal world. 


Self-surrender, 


Those who believe in the necessity of conversion in order 
to the true Christian life make self-surrender, the giving up 
of all things to Christ or God, the last and most essential 
stage in the process. Those who accept the mind-cure 
teachings maintain that the complete surrender of the will 
to the divine power is requisite in order to perfect healing. 
Even the Stoic claimed thet submission to the will of Zeus 
was important for the renovation of the soul. In many 
forms, under nearly all religions, this doctrine is accepted. 
It recognizes a great truth that is essentially the same 
everywhere, whatever the special form it takes, which 
teaches that man comes to his highest life when he submits 
his individual needs to universal conditions. 

The man who thinks of himself only lives a mean and 
narrow life. He is not merely selfish in so doing, but he 
fails to secure all that life has to give him. The worst of 
it is that he loses the supports that may come to him if he 
lives in a large and generous recognition of what is human 
and universal. He may gain a certain amount of happi- 
ness; but it is deformed, unsatisfying, repellent. His ethi- 
cal life has no horizon, and his spiritual vision is confined 
within the circle of his own immediate interests. He may 
gain much for himself, but it is vitiated by the taint of self- 
interest. No great generosity opens to him its satisfactions, 
no ideal ends sustain him. 

The value of ideals is that they give occasions for self- 
surrender, the submission of individual desires to princi- 
ples that are large and generous. The patriot is the man 
with a national ideal, who finds in the good of all the peo- 
ple his own highest satisfaction. He does not ask the na- 
tion to exist for his benefit; but he devotes himself to its 
good, and finds in that obliteration of what is merely indi- 
vidual the noblest good of which he knows. In another 
way the man of science forgets himself in his search for 
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truth, which he finds by a surrender of his own thought to 
laws and methods that are supremely great for him. In 
fact, there is no intellectual, ethical, or spiritual progress but 
by the way of surrender to the higher law. 

The attitude of the Christian believer toward his God is 
sometimes thought to be that of a slave in the presence of 
his master. He may assume such an attitude, but not neces- 
sarily so; for his self-surrender may have in it the largest 
freedom. The free man is not the one who does as he 
pleases and gives way to license, but the one who comes 
into the joyous liberty of a self-regulated and faithful life, 
The law-abiding man is not the one to fear the law, and the 
moral man is not the one to dread the ethical code. 

The doctrine of self-surrender, however, is one of large 
spiritual import ; for it brings the soul into union with uni- 
versal life and to the sustaining help it gives. ‘There is 
something most desirable in being able to work with what is 
eternal, with what does not grow feeble or passaway. When 
we can feel that our own interests are but a part of greater 
and universal interests, the worry of caring for them as our 
own is taken away. Then we can accept them in their 
larger sphere as cared for by powers beyond our own; and, 
in being thus provided for, our own individual needs are 
protected and made certain of satisfaction. It conduces to 
littleness of mind to feel that we must at all times insist 
upon our own needs being provided for, as if that were all 
life could give us. If there is universal bounty, we may 
trust to that for our own food and shelter. If there is eter- 
nal law, it is not essential that we should havea private code. 
Morality is not for John or Jane, but for mankind. God is 
not the totem of a clan or the Jehovah of a single people, 
but the inmost life of the whole universe. Self-surrender is 
not, therefore, the acceptance of the arbitrary will of a Zeus, 
but the entering into the universal order with joy and peace. 
We do not seek our own will when we are truest to our- 
selves; but we desire what is eternally good, and therefore 
good for all. To surrender our personal preference to the 
universal order is the true end of life for us. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Estimating Ministers by their Salaries. 


If the ministers of our smaller churches were in the habit 
of making complaints, there is one which they might very 
justly advance. It would be based upon the prevalent 
habit of assuming that a man’s ability in the ministry can 
be accurately estimated by the salary he happens to be 
receiving. It seems usually to be assumed by the makers 
of conference programmes that the ministers of city churches 
are always the ones who will render the best service at a 
conference, and the people in the city churches seem to 
take it for granted that their pastors ought not to exchange 
pulpits with ministers settled. over inconspicuous societies. 
Such an attitude as this leads to grave injustice to many of 
our noblest ministers. The fact that a man is settled over 
a city church does not by any means prove that he is 
superior to scores of his brethren in the surrounding smaller 
churches. On the contrary, every city minister might find 
numerous exchanges in the persons of ministers whose 
salaries are not a third as large as his, but whose services 
would be entirely acceptable to a city congregation. 

A minister should be estimated. by his achievements and 
his actual usefulness in the church where he is working 
rather than by the size of the town in which the church is 
located and the amount of his salary. When any minister 
has had a long pastorate in any kind of a church, that fact 
indicates capacity in him. When a minister is respected 
and beloved by the people that are nearest to him, that fact 
places him on a plane of equality with every other success- 
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ful minister; and, in forming our judgments of the men who 
minister to our churches, we ought to seek this deeper com- 
prehension of each individual, and not trust to the purely 
superficial difference lying in a mere professional prosperity. 
It often seems like a mere chance that puts one of two men 
into a city pulpit and the other into the country. It often 
happens that a city church resolves to seek only a young 
minister, and, following this principle, passes by some man 
admirably competent to conduct its affairs, the result being 
that the country churches are often being ministered to by 
men of the highest ability who did not happen to be found 
out by larger churches during the early years of their work. 

I do not here enter upon any discussion of the justice or 
injustice of this situation viewed from the point of view of 
the minister’s career. Iam simply calling attention to the 
fact that under such circumstances it is never fair to assume 
that a minister whose salary is small is thereby revealed as 
in any way inferior to his brethren whose salaries are larger. 
I could name with high praise a large number of Unitarian 
ministers who are faithfully doing their work for salaries of 
not more than $1,500 a year. They are earnest, studious, 
consecrated ministers of God in their thought, their preach- 
ing, and their lives. They continually demonstrate the 
greatness of the profession to which they belong ; and, when 
any one for any hasty reason overlooks the excellency of 
such men as these, it is certainly time for a protest. I make 
it now in behalf of these men whose modesty and genuine 
earnestness prevent their making it for themselves. 

If I may venture to make a suggestion to the pastors of 
our city churches, it is that they act more often in recogni- 
tion of this truth by offering an exchange of pulpits to wor- 
thy ministers in country churches. This will give to the 
ministers of the smaller churches occasional inspiration 
from the opportunity to address large congregations, and 
it would go far to remove the unexpressed feeling which many 
of the men in the smaller churches have, that they are not 
given a fair chance to win their rightful standing in the pub- 
lic estimation. Such exchanges would aid the ministers of the 
small churches in another way. The people of the smaller 
churches themselves sometimes unconsciously assume that 
their ministers are not the peers of the city ministers. If 
the city ministers more frequently preached in the presence 
of the little congregations, the members of such congrega- 
tions would discover that, after all, their own ministers are 
often the equals of any. CuHARLES E, St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Iw the campaign which terminated on last Tuesday it was 
apparent that, so far as the Democratic party is concerned, 
the issues that guided it before the rise of William J. Bryan 
have once more become its dominant feature. Mr. Cleve- 
land, who took a direct part in the campaign by letters and 
by an address which he delivered in New Jersey, accent- 
uated his conviction that the tariff is the main object of 
Democratic attack; and his opinion was received with re- 
spectful attention. It was evident that Mr. Bryan, whatever 
may be his relations to the Democratic party in 1904, does 
not represent the teachings that bear the stamp of ortho- 
doxy in the view of the rank and file of the party of which he 
was twice the nominee for President. The gold standard 
has so far become an accepted political principle in the 
Democratic platforms that the silver feature of Mr. Bryan’s 
monetary theories did not figure conspicuously either in the 
conventions of the party or in the utterances of its cam- 
paign speakers on the stump. 

Pd 


THE commission appointed by the President to investi- 
gate conditions in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania 
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is conducting the work of inquiry with thoroughness and an 
evident desire to discover the truth. The commission has 
begun its task with a careful study of the conditions of labor 
and life among the working miners. Escorted by repre- 
sentatives of the operators and the miners, the commis- 
sioners have gone down into the mines, They have ob- 
served the exact circumstances that surround the coal miner 
in his labor. They have talked with individual miners, and 
have inquired into the complaint of child-labor which has 
_ shocked public opinion. After this phase of their work has 
been performed, the commission will make an equally close 
investigation into the homes of the miners and their helpers, 
into the scale of living, the educational facilities, and the de- 
gree of comfort to which the men and their families may at- 
tain or aspire. Then will come a consideration of the em- 
ployers’ side of the controversy and an analysis of market 
conditions, price schedules, and cost of production. 


Sd 


Tue delay of the Colombian government in making a re- 
sponse to the proposition advanced by the United States, 
as the basis for the negotiation of a canal treaty on the lines 
of the Spooner act, has occasioned some impatience in Wash- 
ington. It was supposed at first that the Colombian min- 
ister, Mr. Concha, was personally responsible for the policy 
of procrastination which characterized the attitude of his 
government. Then it was reported from Washington the 
State Department made a direct appeal to the Colombian 
government without satisfactory results. It appears that 
Colombia is not satisfied with the sum of $7,000,000 which 
the United States offers to pay under the terms of the proto- 
col, and requires not less than $10,000,000 as a considera- 
tion for the privileges which the United States is to acquire 
in the Colombian territory. In the mean while the Colom- 
bian authorities are continuing the delay, and the preliminary 
steps in the great work which Congress has authorized and 
for which most of the legal and diplomatic preparations 
have already been made must wait until a suitable agree- 
ment has been effected by the two republics. 


& 


A cHuRCH schism of some interest was officially inaugu- 
rated in Manila last week, when Bishop Agilpay, the leader 
of the Catholic Church of the Philippines, formally re- 
nounced his allegiance to the papal authorities. The Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy promptly accepted the challenge by 
prohibiting the burial of a communicant of the new relig- 
ious body in consecrated ground. The new communion, 
according to the pronouncement of its bishop, will maintain 
practically all the religious forms of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but will not recognize the authority of the holy see. 
Its attitude toward Rome in that will be almost identical 
with that which is maintained by the Russian and Greek 
Orthodox Churches. The new movement lacks the sanction 
of the representatives of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. In Manila there is a disposition to regard 
the schism as a factor that may work serious results in the 
already complicated political situation in the islands. 


as 


A CURIOUS movement is in progress in the little colony of 
Doukhobors, the Russian dissenters who two years ago emi- 
grated from Russia and to whom the Canadian government 
allotted lands in the Province of Manitoba. The colony is 
now practically disorganized by a pilgrimage to some un- 
known promised land which is being made under the direc- 
tion of a leader who claims divine sanction for his guides. 
The little army of less than three thousand persons has 
pushed on amidst bitterly cold weather, and practicallly 
devoid of supplies, to the vicinity of Winnipeg, the capital 
of the territory. A part of them haye marched to York- 
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town, Assiniboia, with the greatest suffering and with heavy 
losses by death and exhaustion on the way. Men and 
women with scant clothing and with bare feet have toiled 
through a country in which the temperature frequently falls 
14° below the freezing-point, bearing their aged and sick on 
litters. and burying their dead by the roadside. The pil- 
grims are utterly inoffensive and completely wrapt up in the 
religious frenzy which led them across the ocean in search 
of the promised land which they have still failed to find. 


wt 


TURKEY is once more becoming the centre of attention 
for European diplomats and statesmen. The disorders in 
Macedonia, which have been the result of misrule and 
oppression, have reached such a stage that the representa- 
tives of the powers in Constantinople find it impossible to 
ignore the situation, in spite of the general desire of all the 
powers to maintain the status guo in South-eastern Europe. 
As usually happens when Turkey becomes the object of 
international action, Russia is apparently taking the lead 
in the work of exerting pressure upon the Porte. A cable 
despatch from Constantinople recently told of an interview 
between Count Zinovieff, the Russian ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, and the sultan, in which the diplomat expressed 
his government’s wish that order be restored in Macedonia 
by the granting of such reforms as shall pacify the popula- 
tion. Count Zinovieff, it is reported in this despatch, had 
informed the Porte that, in the event of the failure of the 
Ottoman government to heed the Russian protest, an inter- 


-national note on the subject of the disturbed state of the 


Turkish Vilayets will be forthcoming from the powers acting 
in concert. 
ae 


A sTRIktNG echo of President Roosevelt’s action in calling 
the operating miners and the representatives of the strikers 
to a conference with a view to a settlement of the recent 
coal strike is heard in France, where a similar strike has 
rendered the mines practically unproductive. In France, as 
in the United States, there was a disinclination to accept 
arbitration as a means of ending the struggle, with the differ- 
ence that in the former country it was the miners who were 
unwilling to accept arbitration. Taking his cue from an 
enthusiastic outburst of applause which recently greeted the 
mention of President Roosevelt’s name in the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Combes, the premier, called a conference of 
the committee of the French Miners’ Federation. After a 
discussion of the situation which lasted two hours the com- 
mittee agreed to submit their demands to a commission of 
arbitration. M. Combes then arranged to confer with the 
representatives of the coal companies with a view to obtain- 
ing their sanction to the plan proposed by their striking 
workmen, 


Brevities. 


Rev. S. J. Barrows, D.D., was chosen president of the 
Conference on Indian Affairs at Lake Mohonk. 


Self-control tells. A public speaker was holding his audi- 
ence with an appeal for justice, when in the earnestness of 
his speech his voice broke, while he stamped to give empha- 
sis to his words. Instantly the spell was broken, and his 
opportunity was lost. 


That part of nature which is represented by the human 
race inflicts more cruelty upon the animal kingdom than all 
the rest of nature’s agencies put together. One cattle train, 
carelessly equipped and managed, wil] inflict in one trip 
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more suffering than nature inflicts upon the wild animals of 
a continent. 


The many devices to produce heat without burning coal 
will multiply dangers to unwary people. Alcohol and oil 
are combustible, and dangerous to handle near lighted 
stoves and lamps. Then, also, any fire without a smoke 
pipe consumes the air of a room, and produces carbonic 
acid gas, which is highly poisonous. 


The control of the minds of others effected by a popular 
orator is determined, not by the will of the speaker, but by 
the disposition of his hearers. If they are willing to sub- 
mit to his influence, and their attention is engaged by his 
language and gestures, in time they cease to think for them- 
selves, following willingly the line he marks out for them. 


It is interesting to watch the successive waves of people 
entering a large city in the morning. Every train brings a 
different section of society, of which the characteristics are 
distinctly marked. A rough classification has been made 
thus,— at 7 the works, at 9 the clerks, at 11 the shirks. 
But the lines are so closely drawn that every fifteen minutes 
brings to the eye of an expert observer indications as to the 
distance passengers have come, the districts where they live, 
and the kind of work they are going to do in the city. 


One indication of the character of the educational bill 
now before the Parliament of Great Britain is the fact that 
it has the support not only of Anglicans, but also the solid 
vote of the Catholic Irish contingent. When the parochial 
school is adopted by Parliament with the hearty assent of 
Catholic priests and Anglican parsons, it is not surprising 
that Unitarian and Orthodox dissenters cry out that their 
rights are disregarded. 


Speaking of the rising age of graduation at colleges, we 
stated the case of Dr. A. P. Peabody who was graduated 
in 1826. We said he entered at thirteen and was graduated 
at seventeen years of age. A correspondent reminds us 
that he entered not the Freshman, but the Junior Class at 
thirteen, and was graduated at fifteen. We may add, also, 
that he became a Master of Arts at the age of eighteen, and 
left the Divinity School at the age of twenty-one, and was 
the next year ordained to the ministry at Portsmouth, N.H. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


“A God-intoxicated Man.” 


Zoe the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In reading the excellent article published in the Register 
of late date by Rev. George R. Gebauer, entitled the “‘ Poet 
of Nazareth,” I observed that he, like most of those who 
quote the familiar phrase, gives to Schleiermacher the credit 
of calling Spinoza “a God-intoxicated Man.” 

As this phrase has become of frequent use in our modern 
writing, it is important to know in whose mint it was coined. 
Was Schleiermacher really the author of it? I ask this 
question because in Carlyle’s noble essay on Novalis he 
gives to the latter the authorship of the phrase. There 
should be no doubt of the paternity of words so aptly de- 
scribing one of the greatest intellectual forces, at least in 
the mind of spiritual philosophy, which the world has had, 
and one of the men whose life seems to have been in a high 
degree sweet, pure, meek, noble, almost Christ-like. 

In our age of deep questionings and scientific research 
there is a manifest reaction toward the philosophy of the 
great Spinoza. Readers of Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Uni- 
verse’ will recall that he cites the premature death of 
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Spinoza and some other great men as one of the arguments 
against the spiritual conception of the universe and one for. 
his conception of the universe as governed by pitiless, inex- 
orable iron laws, All modern philosophy is saturated with 
Spinoza. The story of his beautiful life should be better 
“known to all seekers after truth. He was despised and re- 
jected by the Hebrew race, into which he was born, just as 
Jesus and Saint Paul were. How much the world owes to 
the Hebrews! and yet what other race ever cast away and 
disowned such pearls? What an irony that Jesus and Saint 
Paul, the world’s greatest leaders in spirituality, and Spinoza, 
one of humanity’s profoundest thinkers, whose thought 
penetrated into the deepest recesses of cosmic life, and has 
immeasurably influenced subsequent generations, should 
have been repudiated by the race which gave them to the 
world! Is it possible that the splendid anthologies, magni- 
ficent poetry, incomparable dramas, passionate prayers, and 
immortal literature of the Old Testament are only membra 
disjecta of a greater literature which in its wholeness has 
disappeared? What a pity that we know practically nothing 
of Hillel and Gamaliel, whose teachings must have been of 
great ethical and spiritual value, when we see them blossom- 
ing out in the words of Jesus and Saint Paul? 

But to return to the quotation. Undoubtedly, its paternity 
could be easily ascertained. But it seems more in the line 
of the thought of the deeply religious mystic Novalis, who, 
like Spinoza, suffered and knew, when young, “the heavy 
and the weary weight of all this unintelligible world,” than 
of a philosopher like Schleiermacher. Let some one who. 
knows settle the question. Mitton REED. 

FALL RIver, Mass. 


A New Unitarian Building. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The present crowded and cramped condition of our de- 
nominational headquarters at 25 Beacon Street must be ap- 
parent to any one who has occasion to visit them. When 
the building was nearing completion some sixteen years ago, 
the writer called attention in the columns of the (Register to 
its architectural beauty and eminent adaptation to the uses 
for which it was designed. Inthe years which have elapsed, 
however, the growth of our Unitarian Church along ecclesi- 
astical and missionary lines, the increasing number of or- 
ganizations which are housed in the edifice, and the great 
changes which have taken place in the neighborhood com- 
bine to make it entirely inadequate to present denomina- 
tional needs. The secretary of the Association has been 
compelled to set up his desk in one of the two committee 
rooms. The other has recently been assigned to the 
Women’s Alliance, which until now has had to content 
itself with a mere hole-in-the-wall for an office. The Sun- 
day School Society’s sales-room is much darkened by the 


large structure over against it, while its secretary is in great 


need of a second room for private conference. ‘The Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches, crowded out altogether, has had 
to establish itself at the Parker Memorial. The Book-room 
is so filled with counters, shelves, and desks as to afford 
slight space for visitors and customers. The very library is 


invaded with denominational gatherings. The Young Peo- © 


ple’s Union office and Channing Hall, in what is now the 
fourth story, are inaccessible to many because of the 
want of an elevator, for which, however, there is hardly 
space. The Ministerial Union is leading a vagrant existence 
in churches and Sunday-school rooms. During Anniversary 
Week, especially, it is increasingly difficult to arrange for the 
different meetings in available halls and churches. 

In the mean time, also, a great change has taken place in 
the external aspect and surroundings of our denominational 
building. A huge hotel encloses it on two sides and towers 
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several stories above it, robbing it of much of its former 
architectural dignity and impressiveness. The neighbor- 
hood, once so retired and peaceful, is becoming a noisy 
centre of traffic and travel. The demolition of the adjacent 
block of buildings, and the inclusion of the space thus gained 
in the beautiful grounds of the State House, greatly en- 
hances the property value of our Unitarian headquarters. 
It is now one of the most valuable corners in the ‘ity, but 
this makes it open to serious question whether we have any 
right to occupy so costly a site with the modest activities of 
our small religious fellowship. Even if this scruple were 
silenced, we are still confronted by the problem of a want of 
room in the present edifice, which covers an area of only 
five thousand square feet. Of this its great hallways and 
staircases occupy an amount of space which in more modern 
office buildings would be deemed wasteful. 

Could a remedy be found by adding a story or two to the 
present building and putting in an elevator? Unfortunately, 
this cannot be done, because the edifice is not, according to 
the building laws at present in force, of fire-proof construc- 
tion. Hence, any large reconstruction or addition is abso- 
lutely forbidden. There remain two alternatives. The 
existing structure can be taken down, and a new fire-proof, 
modern building of six or eight stories be raised in its place, 
with elevators and suitable and ample accommodation for 
most of our denominational agencies. This will be a 
favored solution with many, despite the weighty objections to 
it. Or the site can be sold at a high figure for business 
purposes, and with the proceeds a new and commodious 
Unitarian Building erected on a less costly piece of ground 
and in a quieter neighborhood. It is even possible that 
other denominational agencies would be willing to unite 
with the Association to swell its building fund, and share 
the privileges of its new structure. Then the latter, besides 
the necessary office and committee rooms, might contain 
well-equipped club-rooms and a larger hall for denomina- 
tional gatherings and Sunday missionary services. Such a 
Unitarian cathedral Dr. Hale recently outlined in an article 
in the Xegister. Its prototype we may see in the Baptist 
Tabernacle, Tremont Temple. 

But, whatever solution may ultimately be deemed wisest 
and best by those faithful guardians of a great trust,—the 
directors and officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion,— it is becoming increasingly evident that a state of 
affairs is approaching which will, in the near future, impel 
them to action. Although written entirely without their 
knowledge, and possibly incurring their disapproval, this 
communication may yet be timely, and lead to a thoughtful 
consideration of the subject so vital to all who love our 
cause and desire its perpetuity and growth. 

CuarLes W, WENDTE. 


Hymn Book and Hymnal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Register of October 23 there appeared in the ad- 
vertising columns a notice stating that a church in Boston, 
“having adopted a Hymn and Tune Book prepared by its 
minister, desires to dispose of ninety-five copies of the latest 
Hymnal published by the American Unitarian Association.” 
The word “ Hymnal” is printed in capitals. I beg to say 
that this Association does not publish any Hymnals, It 
publishes several excellent Hymn Books. A member of the 
Church of England, or of its American daughter, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, may legitimately talk about his ‘‘ Hym- 
nal”; but a member of the Free Congregational Church of 
New England need not use that imported Anglicanism. The 


word “ Hymnal” found its way into the English dictionary 


It has no natural place in the 


only a score of years ago. 
SamuEt A. ELtor. 


_vocabulary of our free churches. 
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_. October in Venice. 
BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 
“Sunny Italy!” It has certainly deserved its naaee this 


summer; for from May to October the great god Mithras 
but once refused to shine upon his beloved Capri Grotto, 
where the priests of Tiberius had worshipped him with praise 
and song. 

Venice in October is usually most lovely ; but this season 
the rain-gods seem determined to make up for their long 
absence, and those dreadful barbarians of the frigid north- 
land are even now at work covering the north of Europe 
with an unwonted mantle of snow. 4 

We are already “playing with fire” here every evening, 
and the poor serenaders in their gayly lighted Jdarcas look 
half frozen; but we still hope for better things. The Piazza 
San Marco without its towering campanile is a strange sight 
to the old Aaditué of Venice, but after a bit the beauty of 
the spot seems really to gain by its loss. 

The ruin is nearly removed now, though still enclosed by 
its wooden boarding, into whose sacred precincts one may 
enter for a dime; and the walls of the custodian’s room tell 
the story of its fall. That good man had no place for a 
large wardrobe and for other useful pieces of furniture ; and 
so the younger men in charge allowed him to dig some nice 
alcoves in the supporting pilasters, and cut a new window or 
two in the already weakened walls. 

Then the new overseers of works cut a channel quite 
through one side, and, when it was too late, tried to stop it up 
with wood, which crushed at once under the enormous 
weight. Now they all wish they had heeded the advice of 
the old master mason who has predicted the peril for eight 
years, and was sent off to Sardinia for his insolent sugges- 
tion. 

Band concerts still go on despite the terrible weather, and 
the great Italian actor Novelli prosecutes a most successful 
season. Lately he gave ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice’’ for an 
“evening in honor’ of the International Students’ Reun- 
ion. 

To see this play in Venice is an experience worth much 
other disappointment. One believes in the view of that ad- 
mirable Danish writer on Shakespeare, George Brandes,— 
that the author has been here. Numberless petty details of 
Venetian life testify to its truth. 

The Italian interest and insight into Shakespeare is most 
interesting. Novelli, for instance, though by profession a 
comedian, is the best Hamlet of our time, and offers a new 
solution of the problem, which is of the greatest value to all 
thoughtful students of that stupendous drama. Venice is 
everywhere showing the effect of the impetus given by the 
loss of their famous tower, and the increase of wealth 
brought by the hordes of tourists, and it looks now as if the 
dream of the good Philadelphia lady, who wanted to get 
right out of her gondola and scrub the faded and begrimed 
fronts of all these old palaces, was likely to come true. The 
masons are busy pointing up and renewing the stucco, re- 
building decrepit walls, and the gondola posts all glitter with 
new paint. It is no more a place where a palace may be 
had for a song: even little houses on the grand canal com- 
mand a rental hitherto unknown in Italy, and the factory 
chimneys leap skyward among the venerable bell-towers of 
the almost deserted churches. 

An intermittent gayety goes on in spite of the rain that is 
less intermittent; and the opera opens its doors to-night with 
the ever-delightful “ Trovatore” of Verdi, whose charm no 
amount of repetition seems to make hackneyed and stale. 
Sight-seers rush into wet gondolas, Badecker in hand, and 
lose themselves in the upturned churches full of masons and 
wooden fences, with pictures displaced for repairs, and 
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nothing where it should be. The great Frari Bellini has 
come down from her immemorial niche in the sacristy to 
make room for the masons, and is masquerading ~between 
two sister madonnas behind a board fence in the choir. 
Two of the bronze horses of St. Mark’s are propped up with 
crossed timbers; and the court-yard of the Ducal Palace has 
a like fenced enclosure inside its magnificent walls, hiding 
pieces of the wrecked campanile. 

Altogether, Venice this October is not the Venice of our 
dreams or of our past experiences at this usually lovely sea- 
son, but nothing can quite remove its ineffable charm. 
Sunshine and warmth increase it, truly; but to the northern 
mind there is infinite beauty and suggestiveness in these cool 
gray days, though, it must be confessed, it is rather too much 
like the continuation of an endless elegy. Yet how the 
colors and values come out against the pearly gray tints of 
the sky and soft olive greens of these inland seas! Here 
comes one of those splendid great boats from Chioggia, its 
red and yellow sail “storied,” as D’ Annunzio says, “ with 
legends of saints and angels’; and how the huge baskets of 
high-piled fruit glitter in the “eternal dew’’! 

Venice in gray robes, or golden, is ever the crowned queen 
of Veronese’s fancy; and no other city can approach her 
charm. The oleanders still gleam roseate among the fading 
glories of her gardens; and the ancient, gray-locked flower- 
girls of the Piazza still find a stock in trade for the discon- 
solate tourist, wandering beneath its damp arcades. Winter 
may sadden her, but the glorious loveliness of Venice re- 
mains forever untouched by the vicissitudes of time and 
change. St. Martin will bring her back her crown of 
glory for a time before she sinks into her winter melan- 
choly; and spring will find her as fresh and perfect as 
ever, sparkling with a splendor unequalled since Athenian 
days. t 

Now, however, while the sky is like our November, the 
air full of mist and rain and the sense of the approaching 
snow already arrived at the gates of Italy, we may ponder 
over questions. One must sympathize with the high-minded 
motive which leads Rev. E. P. Powell to characterize “ the 
habit of using beer and wine in families” as ‘‘ playing with 
fire.” But is it harmful or the reverse? os 

Come with me into this beautiful Piazza of Venice, and 
compare the sobriety and orderliness of this immense crowd 
of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men” and women with any 
similar gathering in a “ temperance town” in America. 

The doors of these shining dispensaries of all sorts of 
drinkables have not been closed day or night for four hundred 
years. Yet no one is drunk: every one is most orderly. 
Ladies may walk alone uninsulted, and our fair country- 
women are everywhere in evidence without escort. 

Alas! it was our own countrymen who broke that blame- 
less record with the disgraceful assault on a guardian of the 
public peace. 

One reads in America many imaginary defences for the 
action of those officers of our navy who disgraced the 
flag, but the writer has from an eye-witness an account 
which shows the utter futility of any defence of such an action. 
Yet a row in a public crowded square in our prohibition 
States would not be thought extraordinary. Here it was 
unprecedented. And yet here liquor is not only sold and 
drunk openly, but it is the universal habit to drink wine and 
beer in families; yet nobody gets drunk. One may see in 
any little “temperance town’? in America constant exhibi- 
tions of brutal drunkenness. Is it not just Jecause “ wine 
and beer are drunk” here universally “in families,” and 
not whiskey in secret and by stealth? In countries where 
that first-named habit exists there is no such drunkenness as 
we have in America, In eight years’ residence in Italy the 
writer has seen hardly as many drunken men, and he has 
been in all the large cities; yet in his first visit to a small Mas- 
sachusetts town he counted ten the first day, and in this 
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town liquors were only sold and used by stealth. The sale 
was prohibited, the use frowned upon. : 

When Italians came to lay the water-pipes and sat with 
their wine-bottles in the public streets, the good people were 
scandalized. Yet, when they had gone, these dreadful 
‘‘ wine-bibbers,” it was noted that they were the first set of 
workmen in town who had never got drunk. 

Was it not that they came from a country where only the 
abuse, not the use, of God’s gifts is frowned upon? Bishop 
Potter’s manly plea for honesty in dealing with the subject 
and his estimate of the harmful effects of our legislation is 
a hopeful sign. The mischief is in leading people to do by 
stealth an act which is not in itself wrong. Under the eyes 
of one’s family no one goes to excess. Is it not rather 
“playing with fire” to teach concealment? and is not our 
increasing drunkenness the direct result of such teaching 
and action ? 

VENIcE, ITALY. 


Dr. C. C. Everett as a Man of Letters.* 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS. 


In considering Dr. Everett as a metaphysician and a 
theologian, we have the sense of a completed life. Here he 
‘beat his music out.” But, when we speak of him as a man 
of letters, we must think of his promise and the quality of 
his mind rather than of his achievement. Those who knew 
him felt that he had gifts which, had they been used more 
freely, would have made his name everywhere familiar as a 
literary critic and as a man of wit and humor. 

The little volume, “ Poetry, Comedy, and Duty,” and the 
volume of essays collected after his death, only suggest what 
he might have done in the field of literature. 

Dr. Everett had in a remarkable degree that kind of wit 
which has been defined as “quick wisdom.” He had the 
power by a flash to light up a difficult subject and to invest 
it with human interest. It did not interfere with the serious 
purpose he had at heart. The smile of the reader is the 
recognition of the unexpected aptness of the illustrative 
phrase. 

We have a right to speak of Dr. Everett as a man of 
letters, not merely because he had an admirable style, but 
because he was able to see things and therefore to write 
about them, not merely as a philosopher, but as a genial 
spectator. Dr. James Martineau had the power of clothing 
his thought in superb lauguage; but he was always the 
teacher, the preacher, or the metaphysician. His style has a 
uniform elevation which produces the effect of a monotony 
of excellence. 

As one reads the essays of Dr. Everett, on the other hand, 
one becomes conscious of two personalities. It is as if 
some man of letters like Montaigne were listening to the 
high argument of the philosopher, and now and then putting 
in a word. There are delicious little “ asides ” and homely 
illustrations. 

Thus, in his essay on “ Instinct and Reason,” Dr. Everett 
bases his argument on the usual distinction between intelli- 
gent action and that which is without foresight. Speaking 
of the flight of birds of passage, he says, “Such acts are 
performed simply because each one at the fitting time seems 
the most attractive thing that can be done.” Then comes 
the aside, “I say that these acts are performed without 
foresight, because that is what every one says.” 

One who had ever known Dr. Everett could not read the 
sentence without remembering his smile. 

Sometimes in a single sentence he sums up a situation or 
an argument, as when he answers those who dismiss the 
philosophy of Nietzsche as unworthy of attention because he 


* Abstract of Address at the Ministers’ Institute, ; 


— 
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finally became insane, “ It is easy to dismiss him from our 
thoughts as unbalanced and conceited, and thus a negligible 
quantity: when, however, we have got rid of him, what are 
we to do with the multitude of his readers?” 

How apt is his description of certain rigidly scientific 
minds! “ Conversation with them is like driving on a wagon 
without springs.” 

Dr. Everett’s satire is so serious in its form that it might 
deceive the very elect. He gravely praises those’ theolo- 
gians who start with the complicated end of their subject 
instead of with what is simple and within the range of ex- 
perience: “The immediate interest is greater in this method, 
and there is the added advantage to the investigator that an 
erroneous solution is less easily detected.” 

- Kant’s Influence on Theology” is not a subject likely 
to interest the generalreader. Under Dr. Everett’s treatment 
it has human interest. Explaining the way in which Kant, 
after having destroyed the ordinary arguments for religion, 
suddenly becomes a defender of the faith on different 
grounds, Dr. Everett says: “It is as if two men were fight- 


_ Ing with swords. One proposes to the other that they should 


lay down these weapons. As soon as the disarmament is 
accomplished, he pulls out a pistol and has the other at his 
mercy.” 

Dr. Everett’s humor was characteristically restrained. It 
was, in his own language, “a lambent flame playing upon 
the surface of things without scorching them.’ He had, 
however, a wholesome liking for the more common forms. 
He did not even despise that ancient form of humor, the 
pun, which now has sunk into disrepute. 

Writing of Tennyson’s line, 


For now the wine made summer in his blood,” 


he adds, “It is not the fault of the poet if it occurs to me 
that Geraint must have drunk freely, for one swallow does 
not make a summer,” 

No one has better described the bray of a donkey :. “The 
voice seems too much for the poor beast. It seems to be 
struggling to pump it up from some unknown depth. It 
pumps and strains; but, just as we think the work is done, 
and the voice comes clear and strong, down it goes, and the 
whole thing has to be done over again.” 

Tt would be difficult to find an appreciation of Emerson 
more acute and more satisfying than that to be found in the 
essay of Dr. Everett on Emerson’s poems. We come upon 
judgments which run counter to our ordinary views, and 
which are stated in such a way as to be convincing. That 
the obscurity of Emerson’s poems does not arise from his 
abstract way of putting things, but from his concreteness, is a 
statement which sets us to rereading such poems as the 
“ Ode to Beauty.” 

In his comparison of Browning with Tennyson, Dr. 
Everett goes beneath the surface to the reality. Browning 
is the simple nature with the clear insight of religious faith: 
Tennyson is the soul burdened with the sense of human 
suffering and sin. ‘Tennyson represents the realistic as- 
pect of ethics and religion: Browning represents rather 
their ideal aspect.” 

The penetrating quality of Dr. Everett’s literary criticism 
is seen in his essay on “‘ Faust”: “ What gives personality 
to Mephistopheles is his wit. The wit of Mephistopheles 
is absolute. It is free from any other element. It is never 
humor. Humor on the one side and bitterness on the other 
imply a real or possible substance to the world. They 
imply on the one side a certain kindliness, on the other a 
certain disappointment.” 

Dr. Everett’s wit flashed out in the serious discussions of 
theology, and his genial humor played around his deepest 
faiths, It was all a part of a reality in which he pro- 
foundly believed. Comedy in his thought had a necessary 
part: “Within its due place it keeps the spirit sane. 
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Through it the spirit preserves the freshness and the bloom 
of its life, even when it surrenders itself to the charms of 
beauty and yields itself to that ‘Power which makes for 
righteousness,’ The: path of duty is, indeed, the path of 
life ; but happy is he who can press sometimes laughing and 
sometimes singing on his way.” 


Carroll D. Wright. 


BY H. T. NEWCOMB. 


Eighteen years ago a President, whose administration, 
according to the already registered decree of the. electorate, 
was soon to .be succeeded by one dominated by political 
principles radically different from those to which he ad- 
hered, was confronted by the perplexing necessity of 
choosing an officer who should organize and direct a newly 
created bureau that was manifestly sure to impress pro-' 
foundly and permanently the social ideals of the American 
people and the political policies of the United States. 
There was one man whose temperament and training espe- 
cially equipped him for the position, and his previous public 
services conspicuously pointed to his pre-eminent fitness ; 
but he was an earnest Republican: he had advocated the 
policies of his party on the stump, and had even been a 
prominent member of the national convention which had 
nominated the lately defeated candidate, James G. Blaine. 

Thus, although Col. Wright, who had then served for 
twelve brilliantly successful years as chief of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor,—the first bureau of the 
kind created in the world, and the model for all that have 
followed,—was unmistakably the man best qualified to 
serve as the first federal Commissioner of Labor, it seemed 
scarcely proper to deprive his State of his services in order 
that he might hold for but two or three months a position 
which, by all the precedents of the “spoils” system, was 
marked as one that no President could refuse to confer upon 
some member of his victorious party. But those who took 
this view neither properly estimated the strength of Col, 
Wright’s achievements nor fully realized the clear-sighted 
probity of the Democratic President-elect. No sooner was 
Mr. Cleveland aware of the nature of Gen. Arthur’s per- 
plexities than he caused it to be made known to the latter 
that, if the place were left open until after his inauguration, 
he would at once appoint the Massachusetts Republican, 
Col. Wright. This, however, was not the first time that 
confidence in the integrity and unprejudiced breadth of 
view of Col. Wright had overcome the scruples of partisan- 
ship; for two Democratic governors of Massachusetts, Will- 
iam Gaston in 1875 and Benjamin F. Butler in 1883, had 
denied the ambitions of their own political followers, in- 
cluding men prominent as leaders of the labor movement, 
in order to retain his services as the head of the State 
bureau. 

Carroll Davidson Wright occupies positions which are un- 
mistakably unique in the fields of public education, in the 
official circles of the capital, in the labor movement, in the 
modern trend of religious progress, and in the intellectual 
life of the nation. Although he was denied opportunity to 
enter college by ill-health, which followed his preparatory 
work, and is, therefore, without university training, he has 
been for twenty years in great demand as a university lect- 
urer. He is now president of Clark College, the collegiate 
department of Clark University, of the Manassas Industrial 
School for Colored Youth, and of the Hackley School at 
Tarrytown, N.Y. He is a trustee of the richly endowed 
Carnegie Institution and a member of its executive com- 
mittee of seven, professor of statistics and social economics 
in Columbian University, and honorary professor in the 
Catholic University of America; while he has, at different 
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times, delivered courses of lectures at Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, North-western, and Brown Universities and 
at Dartmouth College. At Washington, Col. Wright has 
long been recognized as dean of the large corps of able and 
industrious workers in the fields of sociology, economics, and 
statistics. 

One phase of Col. Wright’s relation to the labor movement 
has been expressed very clearly during the course of the 
President’s efforts to save the public from the disaster of a 
failure of the anthracite supply. The daily press has not 
failed to make plain the fact that his advice and aid have 
been sought at every stage. A report was wanted concern- 
ing the causes of the controversy and its accompanying con- 
ditions. Col. Wright was requested to make it, and twelve 
days later it was in the President’s possession. A proposal 
of great importance and extreme delicacy was to be made 
to President Mitchell. Col. Wright was obviously the 
most suitable intermediary. A conference between the 
leaders of both sides and the President was arranged. Col. 
Wright sat at the right hand of his chief, while it was in 
progress, and remained last, of all those present, to consider 
the outcome with him. A commission to settle the contro- 
versy is called into being under conditions which preclude 
Col. Wright’s designation as a member; but the Presiden- 
tial will and the wishes of both parties unite in demanding 
that he shall bear to it a relation that involves service, influ- 
ence, and honor. 

In spite of its rapid preparation the report on the strike 
is no merely perfunctory and superficial summary, but a 
logically arranged, grave, and philosophical statement of the 
results of well-directed and cautious inquiry. Probably no 
other man could have completed the inquiry with equal 
promptness or success. Col. Wright approached it with the 
entire confidence both of the leaders of the strike and of 
the officers of the corporations concerned,—a confidence 
which recognized not only the integrity of his purposes, 
but his possession of the still rarer qualities of freedom from 
prejudice, of profound discretion, of readiness to seek 
ideals step by step, through paths of practicability, of sym- 
pathetic perception, and of broad humanity. Such confi- 
dence he has long enjoyed, and it has brought him the per- 
sonal friendship alike of the principal labor leaders and of 
many Capitalists and real captains of industry. As the 
head of the Labor Department, Col. Wright is bound by an 
obligation to hold the scales evenly between both parties to 
wage contracts. He is the partisan of neither side, al- 
though his sympathies, in the continuous struggle of labor 
for a higher standard of living, are— with those of every 
right-minded man —on the side of the recipients of wages. 
Yet the warm heart is held in check by a cool head ; and 
like every sensible man, he realizes that the call that prog- 
ress makes upon industry must not be greater than it can 
bear. 

‘In concluding his “ Outline of Practical Sociology,” Col. 
Wright declares his conviction that there is on the way a 
true religious revival that must profoundly modify the prob- 
lems which it has been his life-work to study and elucidate. 
He believes that there can be no real solution of the great 
and varied questions that confront society, which does’ not 
embody and enforce the everlasting principles of mutual 
obligation that make up real religion. This conclusion is 
that of a deeply spiritual mind, yet one to which the crudely 
supernatural has little meaning or attraction. The son of a 
Universalist clergyman, Col. Wright freely admits his ad- 
miration for the magnificent organization of the Roman 
Church and his appreciation of its strong and elevating 
influence upon artisans and wage-earners. He has for 
many years been an active teacher in the economic depart- 
ment of the great Catholic University at Washington. His 
church relations are, however, with the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, which he served for three years as president of the 
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American Unitarian Association. He is now president of 


the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian. 


Churches. In Washington he has not infrequently occu- 
pied the pulpit of the church of his denomination.— 
November American Review of Reviews. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Miracle of Life. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


Is not the life more than meat ?—MArTT. VI, 26. 


The season of the year is with us when the world of vege- 
tation has just passed through one of its most striking trans- 
formations. The flowers of field and garden are gone: the 
trees are stripped of leaves. 

The quite universal feeling of persons who notice nature, 
at all, who have any thoughtful acquaintance with the 
changes which take place upon the face of the earth from 
season to season, is of sadness at the coming ‘of autumn. 
Bryant’s often quoted lines, 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,” 


express the latent, half-unconscious sentiment of reflecting 
minds, of the unlearned as well as educated persons, as they 
stand before the spectacle of the dying vegetation. Proba- 
bly the sentiment is associated with ideas of human destiny: 
man finds a prophecy of his own autumn in the passing of 
the foliage. 

But this sober mood has, I believe, another reason than 
forebodings: it is that so large a part of the world consists 
of life, life pre-eminently in ourselves, but, too, life swarm- 
ing on land and in sea, in the infinite grades of vitality be- 
twixt the microscopic and the gigantic creatures, that we 
receive a shock to our sense of the fitness of things, as if 
violence were done to the proper order of the world, when 
things that have been alive come to the end of their being. 
The earth is eminently the abode of life. Life completes the 
picture of which the world of matter is only a canvas and a 
background. 

Rocks and water, volcanic fires and winter snows, are 
sublime and wonderful, but chiefly because of their contrasts 
with, their effects upon, living forms which surround them 
and stand out upon their face. 

The mountains need the grass and trees for their finish. 
The sea would soon tire us but for its seaweeds and fishes. 
A world without any life, save of us who were specially privi- 


leged to be its spectators, would be dreary and repulsive 


beyond measure. 

Yet this indispensable element of the soul’s stimulus and 
joy and peace, like most commonplaces, is rarely dwelt upon 
by any of us as what it is in truth,—a perpetual marvel, an 
ever-present divine miracle. We crush out life with our 
heels as we tramp over ant-hills and caterpillars’ nests; we 
knock over life with a twirl of our cane, which strips the 
leaves from some overhanging branch, without stopping to 
think how much there is in the animated quality of these 
every-day objects which baffles all human wit to understand. 
The fact that they are living things separates them by a 
vast mysterious abyss from everything else in the universe, 
and puts us in direct touch with the Infinite Source of 
being. : 

A study of the miracle of life is a wise use of an autumn 
Sunday, both for its help to an appreciation of the meaning 
of the death of vegetation and for its permanent religious 
interpretation of one of the greatest wonders of the universe,— 
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a wonder none the less impressive because it is a common- 
place thing. yt 

You and I who are alive share our privilege with a multi- 
tude of animal and vegetable forms. A sponge before it is 
put to human use represents one of the extremes of animal 
life: it is on the border land between the vegetable and ani- 
mal, but altogether it is our companion. Why it is classed 
with us is because it has the one characteristic that\it lays 
hold of the world outside of itself to nourish its own growth: 
it tears to pieces other objects in order, by the process of 
feeding, to build itself up. 

Life, therefore, wherever you find it, differs from that 
which is inanimate, not alive, in that it is a creative energy, 
putting forth power to alter other forms for its own growth. 
You see, then, my meaning, when I said that to be alive, 
whether as a flower or a human being, is to share the nature 
of God; for in the feeblest shape of life there is a phase of 
intelligence, the power of moving for a creative purpose. 

Where did life come from? That was once an easy ques- 
_ tion to answer. God made it. It is not the way of wise 

people of the present day to give this pious form of words 

which does not explain anything. If I should ask you how 

a new and strange flower came into your garden, in default 

of any knowledge of the manner of its presence, you would 
_ not be content to say God put it there: but you would con- 
jecture that its seed was brought by a bird, or wafted by the 
wind, or in some like manner transported from a spot where 
just such flowers lived. We nowadays desire to find an ori- 
gin for things in the laws of the world which our senses can 
observe; for, although we may believe that this world is a 
divine creation, we know in a multitude of familiar respects 
that the working method of divinity is not through a miracle 
which we cannot trace or explain ; not, as a bright man once 
said of the old theory of creation, first nothing, then two 
elephants, but by slow gradual processes which on their 
face appear to be a process of mechanics or chemistry, with 
no sign of outside spiritual interference. 

This thing life is supposed to be a possibility of other 
worlds than our earth, the planet Mars, for example, or 
whatever orb in the boundless spaces has reached the stage 
when living shapes could exist and find nourishment. 

There was once an epoch of the earth’s history when life 
was impossible, for our atmosphere was as fiery and deadly 
as the face of the sun. The sun, in fact, is thought to rep- 
‘resent the ancient phase of the earth’s atmosphere; and in 
that intense heat and glare the astronomers tell us to see 
what once was here below. cosa 

Certain beds of rock bear witness to the former existence 
of a heat which resembles that of a blast furnace from which 
iron flows in a molten stream. 

Ages after such an epoch must elapse before the lowest 
and least sensitive form of life could appear. 

And, when it appeared, whence did it come? 

There the men of scienae are in disagreement. 

There is a scientific school which maintains that life can 
be called out of inanimate chemical matter by a sort of fer- 
menting process. Many experiments looking to that pro- 
duction have been made by biologists, and some of them 
have declared that they have accomplished the result. For 
a time these experiments were frowned upon by many relig- 
ious persons, because they feared that, if it could be shown 
that life originated by a mere material process, as one makes 


stone blocks out of sand and cement, or perfumes out of . 


coal tar, or phonographs which can talk out of iron and 
wood, then there would be an end of the necessity of believ- 
. ing that there was a God or a spirit in man. For, said these 
alarmed souls, if man has ascended from the sponge, and 
the sponge may have sprung out of heated particles which 
had no life, why should it be assumed that there is in man 
any superior quality than that which comes from simple 
physical and chemical matter? Given at the start so much 
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gas and liquid, and at the other end, by gradual evolution, 
will appear a man who can think. And so the Hebrew myth 
of man’s origin from the dust has a verification with an im- 
plication the opposite of the Bible meaning: dust he is, and 
nothing higher in intrinsic character. 

But, as for this alarm, it may be said that at present the 
production of life from dead matter has not been proven, 
and men who have no special religious prejudice maintain 
that there is no likelihood of such production. And, if it 
were possible to trace your and my descent back to nature’s 
great chemical laboratory of the remote past, would the 
living world be all accounted for and all its mystery made 
clear without supposing a mighty guiding energy of intelli- 
gence which presides over the changes from a fiery mass 
of poison gas to the civilized century in which we are 
actors? 

It used to be felt that, unless every living creature was 
made outright by an act of God, then there was, somehow, a _ 
destruction of the argument of design, of creative purpose, 
in the universe. But soon it came to be understood that 
whole races and orders of being might be descended from 
others: just as easily as a colt with slender legs might 
descend from a horse with big legs, or as a gardener might 
change a single-leafed rose of white color into a beautiful 
double-petalled red rose. 

All the horses, great and small, have one common an- 
cestry. All the men, so we used to be told, black, yellow, 
brown, and white, are derived from a common father and 
mother. 

If this be the case, what greater perplexity is there in 
deriving all animals from one primitive animal, given time 
enough, as nature has no stint of time? 

As the religious teachers have mostly recovered from the 
panic which Darwin’s “Origin of Species” created, and 
now, as in that striking book by a former Calvinist profes- 
sor, Henry Drummond, entitled “The Ascent of Man,” the 
doctrine of evolution is made to teach some of the most 
effective proofs of the divinity of the universe, so it can be 
with the origin of life. Let it be granted that the dead and 
the living on earth are but different phases of one steady 
evolution, still this evolution is guided at every step through 
the immense ages. It moves with a purpose, or, as Tenny- 
son expresses it, to ‘‘ One far-off divine event.” 

I think it was Dr. Sterry Hunt, a distinguished geologist, 
who suggested that life is so rare and unique a thing in the 
universe, and the chance of its appearance is so small, that, 
when it once begins anywhere in the vast realm of worlds, 
of which our earth is but one of the smallest, it would be 
more likely to be transported from that one to some of the 
others than to originate again independently. 

So he thinks earth life may have been brought to us by 
some meteorite, a fragment of a distant and exploded world. 

These fancies and conjectures serve to illustrate the at- 
tractiveness and the mystery of the problem of life to all 
sorts of thoughtful minds. 

Though I feel no embarrassment to religion in accepting 
the opinion that life is descended by evolution from the in- 
animate world, and, seeing a reason for holding that it prob- 
ably is so, that life sprang by natural law out of some un- 
known conditions of matter, yet life, like intelligence, is at a 
tremendous gulf of distance from everything else on earth: 
it has left its poor relations far back in an impassable 
obscurity. 

Look now with me at some of the characteristics of your 
and my life. 

To keep us in daily living, a most wonderful balance of 
forces is necessary. All the’ fundamental properties of 
matter enter into us,— gases, liquids, and solids; and at 
every breath some tiny particles are seized upon by our 
machinery of the body and converted into human substance, 
much as you may have seen certain sea creatures stretch out 
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their tentacles to drag into a voracious mouth whatever 
comes in reach that is fit for food. 

What is there in a morsel of bread to resemble a maiden’s 
blush or a child’s tear? What connection between a warm 
ray of sunshine and a breath of air and our ability to doa 
piece of work or to run a race or to beat in a game of ball? 

Yet all the tiny molecules of food and air and sun are 
marshalled into their several places in our mechanism. Each 
goes to its own place as if it were one of a multitude of 
factory operatives who knew each his seat at a bench, and 
what he was to turn out in the day’s task. We appropriate 
what we need and nothing more, so long as we live. 

And not we human beings alone. We are of a countless 
company. 

Listen to what an observer wrote of the life of the sea, 
where we should antecedently suppose life would be rare : — 

“There is no zone or region of the sea which does not 
swarm with life. Its very substance is often luminous with 
creatures whose numbers must exceed all our standards of 
numerical comparison. [He refersto the phenomenon often 
shown in the wake of a vessel called phosphorescence, which 
is supposed to come from animalcules. | 

“ The very stones which the sea covers for only a portion 
of the day are encrusted with innumerable hosts, while all 
the fronds of its vegetation and every square inch of its 
various deposits are full of legions of living things, They 
belong to every order and every class, from the lowest to the 
highest.” (Argyll, “ Unity of Nature.”’) 

It is this prolific life which constitutes the pre-eminent 
interest of earth, which paints it in gorgeous colors, and 
carves all the crags into graceful shapes, and clothes the 
barren and offensive spots. Who can tire of admiration of 
the way in which every country roadside in the summer is 
filled with a procession of plants, with not a few animals, 
each having its office of beauty or use? 

The struggle for life and “tke survival of the fittest” is 
the term by which the naturalist designates the unbroken 
throng of competitors for a chance to show their heads above 
the soil. And this desire of every one to live has its roman- 
tic aspects. 

A Northern traveller over some of the Georgia battlefields 
reports this interesting observation: “‘ As we tramped along 
through woods of ash, elm, and water oak, we saw wild 
ipecac and sweet-william growing at the sides of the old 
pathway; and, having asked the name of a curious kind of 
grass, I was delighted with the story that came out. That, 
said my guide, is what we call Egyptian clover. We didn’t 
have it before the war, and none of us ever saw or heard of 
it till Sherman and Johnston came. The seed was left on 
the ground by the armies, and now we wouldn’t take any- 
thing for it. Horses and cattle grow fat upon it, so that on 
the battlefield there is pasturage in places where before the 
fighting nothing of value grew. This truly was an odd reve- 
lation,— that two opposing hosts, halting here like beasts of 
the jungle to snap up trees, to tear the ground, to burn and 
slay, should leave behind, not bones to bleach only, but seed 
wherefrom have sprung dainty carpets and soft borders of 
green that enrich the waste places,” 

We are outgrowing the conceit that all lower life was 
made expressly for man. It is our privilege that by means 
of our intelligence we can use the lower forms, as, indeed, we 
depend upon them for food for both mind and body. Far 
more remarkable than the process of eating and so incor- 
porating inferior lives into our superior purposes is the 
power which belongs to an intelligent life to convert the 
revelations of the senses into knowledge and thought. 

Something touches our eyes and ears, and, lo! within the 
chamber of the brain there is stored up a picture, a melody, 
which not only delights us at once, but is there to come back 
to feeling again and again, 

Here about us is the pick and choice of materials for an 
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inner world which we alone may possess, or which may be a 
counterpart of our friends’ inner world ; and perhaps nobody 
else but our congenial company has perceived and treasured 
just that set of impressions. 

We are as God sitting amid primeval chaos and saying, Let 
there be music; let there be a landscape and all forms of 
grace to brighten it; let there be laws of art and invention 
and science, which we can apply to making other men happy 
and rich. 

The dullest mind that ever was, even a Digger Indian, 
gets something for its inner gallery of experience from this 
power of sense perception, which is the characteristic of 
animal life, but notably of the human brain. It takes a civil- 
ized man to see and to know what he sees, although there are 
cases where the savage puts his sense impressions to better 
use than any white educated man could employ. He knows 
the north side of a tree: he can tell what sort of a foot has 
bent down a blade of grass, and like magical observations 
are his. 

But the civilized man goes far away from the present to 


the past and the future at a hint of certain impressions, 


once made upon his senses. The sight of the sea brings 
tears to the eyes of the immigrant. A smell of a pine-tree 
may beget a homesickness which no medicine can cure, 

George Kennan’s story from Siberian prison life illus- 
trates the marvel of associations of sights and sounds of 
nature with the deepest qualities of the soul. There are 
certain of those Siberian prisons from which it is easy to 
escape into the northern wilderness, but the barriers are so 
impassable into the frozen north that refugees are invariably 
recaptured and receive severe punishment for their attempt. 
The signal for such escapes is the note of the first bird of 
spring; and so irresistible is that cuckoo’s song that one 
gray-haired convict who had run away many times to his cost 
begged the prison commander to shut him up in the spring, 
for he couldn’t help following the cuckoo’s call. 

A bird’s voice and the yearning for liberty,— how unlike 
in any material way! A well curb is a poem to many a city 
man of country birth, who is carried by its sight to the 
childhood days of unchartered freedom when he had no 
worries nor ambitions, but was one with the squirrels and 
the woodchucks. 

And do not think that only the sentimentalist finds any 
occasion of admiration in this relation of our inner world 
to that which is around us. The hardest-headed philoso- 
phers are puzzled over this mystery of mind, that some 
touch upon the eyeball or the drum of the ear becomes a 
thought, and so is linked to all that army of thoughts by 
which man conquers the universe of matter. 

“The passage from the physics of the brain to the corre- 
sponding facts of consciousness,” said John Tyndall, ‘is 
unthinkable.” (That is, we cannot make the one have any 
bearing upon the other except that we see that the two 
things always come together.) 
the why is unanswerable.” A wrinkle in the brain becomes 
in one man a mechanical invention, in another an oration, 
in another a strain of music. 

Step into another of the regions of life, that of compan- 
ionship. As a visible fact, we are a multitude of individuals 
apart from one another, only casually touching. 

As a more important invisible truth, we are dependent upon 
others’ minds almost as much as we are upon our own in- 
telligence: we must have their counsel and love, their wis- 
dom and authority; and the feeling that some one is having 
us at heart, is working for our interest, is delighted with our 
good fortune and sorrowful at our failures, carries us over 
many a hard road on which we may be absolutely alone as 
to body, but with the contentment of being with a mighty 
host of companions, 

To thus enter into another’s mind, to know his thoughts, 
his varying moods, things unseen by eye, yet more influen- 


“They appear together, but | 
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tial upon our happiness than all the things which we can 
see,— this is one of the strangest of the gifts of life. - 
Better a prison and hunger with a friend than a palace 
and nobody to understand and love us! Special persons 
root themselves into our sympathy so that, absent, we are 
restless and indifferent even to living,—as well be dead as 
not to have them,— and the heart’s cry pierces through long 
distances of space and time, Ki 


“ Oh for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


Two kindred minds thus become one across the centu- 
ries. A thoughtf ul man recognizes his affinity of soul through 
the separation of hundreds of years, as when Emerson is 
fond of quoting the mystics of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, Jacob Boehme, John Tauler, old Germans, 
whose sense of communion with the divine is more akin to 
this New England Yankee than the opinions of most of his 
Concord contemporaries, 

-A winged seed of a pine-tree may float across the ocean 

somehow, and after a hundred years’ burial in the strange 

soil be turned up to the sunshine and sprout into a tree. 
That is a tangible fact which the dullest can believe in. 
But that you and I should confess as a moulding influence 
upon our character and convictions some dead man of one 
or two thousand years ago, that belongs to the domain of 
the mysterious. Yet that is one of the commonplaces of 
our existence as living souls. 

Our daily life is thus peopled with those whom in familiar 
parlance we call the dead; and the dead hand sometimes, 
too, is not a beneficent presence, although we cannot resist 
its grasp,— a mortgage (mort-dead-gage, a pledge), a dead 
man’s pledge that we will fulfil his will; that sometimes lies 

_ hard and unyielding upon living wills, not alone binding 
real estate, but dictating policies of church and nation, 
keeping asunder in distrust those who should be allies and 
friends, poisoning young lives which should be sweet and 
reasonable to do their appointed work with their own native 
energies. 

But oftener, I think, it is the best in souls which comes to 
us from the past; and so it is the unique privilege of human 
life to preserve the essence of souls which, having drunk 
deep of experience, have dropped off their bodies, but left 
imperishable memories. 

There are those who report (and as one of the aspects of 
the inner life, which has some evidence, I ought not to leave 
it out of record) that two human lives in the flesh, yet sepa- 
rated by oceans, have been touched at the same moment by 
a common thought of precious importance to each, and 
afterward have compared experiences and found that the 
truth was told, as if the friends had spoken with tongues, 
face to face. The marvel of a written letter or a telegram 
from Japan to America is no longer romantic, because we 
are used to such things. A savage calls it magic, and would 
be no more astonished by a miracle of raising a dead man 
from his grave. 

Then we who peer across the continent to learn what 
others are thinking of, who mount our Aladdin’s carpet of 
memory and imagination to alight back upon Moses’ time, 
or Plato’s, or Benjamin Franklin’s, are moved to go out into 
the vast invisible to inquire into the origin and destiny of 
life. 

No pent-up, Utica of earth satisfies our knowledge, not 
even the exploration of the starry systems. We ask previous 
questions. What keeps us alive? What controls the worlds 
we see? and is there not some possible connection between 
the fact that my doings are the result of thought and the 
cause and consequence of the mighty doings that have been 
going on in the universe from time untold? 

The answer which we give to such daring questions is our 
religion. The theists’ answer, the Christian answer, is that 
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life, in its highest manifestations, in that to which all life 
tends from the very first showing, is the Infinite made flesh, 
God with us. 

Behind, beneath, ever present, in the midst of all things 
which are, is the eternal thought, the secret of the earth’s 
existence from day to day, of the stars shining, of the pro- 
cession of the seasons ; first the springing up of the seeds, 
and, in due time, the decay of the flowers, is the all-pervad- 
ing Life, which converts matter into spirit, dirt into beauty, 
pain into wisdom, and human earthly experience into fitness 
to go on living into the eternities. 

And you and I of all the living creatures are admitted to 
this power of understanding that through the long ages God 
has been taking his own time and methods to show him- 
self to his world. The sponge was a manifestation of God, 
but knew it not. The birds and beasts next were exhibitions 
of the divine mystery of life, but knew not the wonder of 
their own being. We human souls may surmise the great _ 
truth ; for our characteristic life is not to breathe and eat and 
sleep, but to think, to love, to will. And in these powers 
we feel the presence of divinity within. 

The reason of the faith of the devoutest believers in the 
soul’s immortality lies here in the corresponding nature of 
God and man. And the majesty and glory of common life 
are that it is the divine put into a perishable garment called 
a body. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell says that once at a death-bed, as the 
man ceased to breathe, the surgeon said, “It has stopped: 
the engine has ceased to go!” His senior, an old man, 
replied, “‘ No: the engineer has left it.” 

Thus ever the wisest of our race have interpreted the 
great change as life transferred from one mechanism to some 
other. 

Wherefore, when we have learned to admire and reverence 
the every-day miracle of living,— and I have scarce hinted 
at the curious aspects of mere physical life,— we can take 
with tranquillity the invitation which comes to try another 
form of that life which is always God with us. 


Spiritual Life. 


A childlike trust of heart, that can take a hand, and, won- 
dering, walk in paths unknown and strange, is the prime 
requisite of all religion.— /ames Martineau, 


se 


Seasons of calm meditation and of heartfelt devotion 
appear to be needful conditions, if we would richly attain 
that wisdom of which we read,— “ He who findeth me findeth 
life.’— Charles B. Upton. 

Sf 


Not in careless pleasure, but in watchful love and trust of 
God your Father, in faithful and fervent desire to be his 
child, is the secret of life’s victory and of the overcoming 
of death by life.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


ws 


All goodness 1s from God, just as all power is remotely or 
directly referable to him. This divine influence is not 
incompatible with human freedom. Every act of goodness 
is still an act of the will, Omnipotence itself will not enforce 
obedience.— Se/ected. 

rd 


Real growth in character comes as so many of the best 
gifts of God come,— by the way. In doing what we believe 
to be God’s will for us, many things lie in the straight line 
of that fidelity. Every unselfish act makes unselfishness 
more possible.— A. W. Foote. : 
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Literature. 


Reminiscences of Sixty Years.* 


This book is a late comer to our table, but, 
nevertheless, a welcome one. It is a record of 
the public life and services of a man of incor- 
ruptible integrity who has held high station at 
various times for more than fifty years. He 
records the principal events which have en- 
gaged his attention, with passing comments on 
the men with whom he has worked and the 
measures which he has advocated or opposed. 
His right to speak on public affairs is amply 
justified by the record on the title-page, which 
shows that, besides other public trusts, he 
served the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or 
the nation for seventeen years in such offices as 
governor of the State, representative in Con- 
gress, Secretary of the Treasury, and United 
States senator. Now, full of years, he still re- 
tains the cool, steady intelligence which has 
made it possible for him to take an active part 
in exciting affairs for so long a time without 
overweariness and loss of power. 

Beginning with his early years, the record of 
persons and events is singularly frank. As one 
after another the men whom he knew and was 
associated with in youth and manhood pass in 
review, he records his judgment upon them 
without emotion, and with regard only to an 
intention to state in the most exact terms pos- 
sible the impression they made upon him. In 
some cases the reader wonders how these frank 
judgments affect the children and friends of 
the persons described. Often the impartial 
reader recognizes the accuracy of the sketch. 
Sometimes he doubts whether the sketch 
would not be corrected by getting the point 
of view of another observer of equal intelli- 
gence. 

But in any case the effect is to give piquancy 
to the narrative, and present to the reader a 
remarkably realistic picture of life in New 
England during the last three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century.’ While the style lacks the 
literary charm found in that of Parkman or 
Prescott, there is a rugged intelligence and 
plain speaking which well represents the New 
England character of which Mr. Boutwell is an 
eminent type and representative. During all 
the Civil War and in the stirring years that fol- 
lowed, in the amendments to the Constitution 
and various investigations following the war, 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson and the 
conduct of the treasury department, Mr. Bout- 
well played a most important part, and by his 
cool sagacity, steadiness of will, and intelligent 
honesty rendered services to the country which 
will not speedily be forgotten. Through all his 
varied career, from the beginning to these later 
days, Mr. Boutwell has acted his part with 
steadiness, with modesty, but with decision; and 
now, without equivocation or apology, he pre- 
sents his record to the American people in the 
full belief that time will justify his deeds. All 
things combine to make this book an invaluable 
authority for those who would know the order 
in which public events happened, and how they 
appeared to one who was behind the scenes and 
saw the principal actors as they played their 
parts without the glamour which always attends 
a public personage as he appears to the eye of 


* REMINISCENCES OF Srxty YEARS IN PuBLIC AFFAIRS: 
Pol S. Boutwell. New York: McClure, Phillips 
0. 
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the public. May the writer round out a century 
of years full of peace and honor! 

These volumes conclude with an address de- 
livered by Mr. Boutwell in Salem, Mass., two 
years ago, in which he sets forth in full his 
objection to the policy of President McKinley 
in the acquisition and control of our island 
colonies. He says the cause is now pending 
before the American people, and he believes 
that finally the decision will be adverse to the 
policy of President McKinley and his sup- 
porters. ; 


Recent Poetry. 


The best possible recommendation of Arthur 
Upson’s West Wind Songs (Edmund D. Brooks, 
Minneapolis) is the selection from them already 
made for the columns of the Christian Register. 
It is a pretty compliment that is paid to them 
by Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, when 
she writes for them an introduction, which is, 
however, the vaguest of the vague. It will 
buttress Mr. Upson’s verse with no artificial 
support; and, indeed, it stands firmly enough 
in its own strength. There is a wide range 
of subject and treatment, and always a vivid 
reaction upon thoughts and things. The 
motive is habitually light, but sometimes 
grave, as in the very noble, sonnet, “Arlington,” 
which has the place of honor. In general 
there is too much the appearance of improvisa- 
tion; and the wonder is suggested, What 
advantage would accrue if Mr. Upson should 
bring a searching critical temper to bear upon 
his work? 

Maximilian: A Play, by Edward Lee Masters 
(Richard G. Badger, Boston), is an effective 
piece of work. The writer has not been 
obliged to invent a tragedy: he has found one 
inherent in Maximilian’s story, that of an 
idealist caught in the toils of such immoral 
schemers as Bazaine and Napoleon III. Car- 
lotta moves through the piece as the figure of 
pathetic significance which she actually was. 
Shall we confess that the names of our Amer- 
ican statesmen and generals jar a little on 
the romantic atmosphere? Yet when Shake- 
speare wrote Henry VI//, or part of it, the 
king of that name had been little more than 
half a century dead. Was it, perhaps, because 
of this historical nearness that he allowed 
Fletcher to take his gold and mix it with his 
(Fletcher’s) clay? 

The wonder of this swarm of new poets 
is not that so many, like Johnson’s dog on his 
hind legs, can do it at all, but that they can do 
it so well. Ethelwyn Wetherald’s Zangled in 
Stars (Richard G. Badger, Boston) is a little 
book full of poems that are very simple and 
sincere. Take “The Sunflowers,” for example, 
or “In Summer Rain” or “Homesickness” or 
“Separation.” “The Deserted House” is a 
familiar subject, but Miss Wetherald’s treat- 
ment has not been shamed by Whittier’s or any 
other. How good these pieces are! And 
what a lovely comment is “If One might Live” 
upon the text,— 


“O satisfy early with thy mercy, that we may 


‘Tejoice and be glad in thee all our days!” 


There is more good poetry in Virginia 
Woodward Cloud’s A Reed by the River, 
which also is published by Richard G. Badger. 
But the writer’s name is onomatopoetic: thereis 
some shadow on her verse. Her simplest pieces 
are most to our liking. “Leisurely Lane” is 


one that will appeal to many who are being 
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‘rushed along in the hot tumult of the time. 


“Around the Fire” will find a welcome in as 
many hearts. 

Clifford Lanier bears a name sealed to the 
muse, but his Afollo and Keats (Richard G. 
Badger) justifies it less than we hoped it might 
when we took up the book. We have found 
the fantasy which names the book a trifle 
wearisome. There is plenty of good manly 
loyalty to the South and to the heroes of her 
struggle for the perpetuation of slavery. There 
are three good poems in negro dialect, the 
joint work of Sidney and Clifford Lanier. 
Indeed, two of them have been published in 
the poems of Sidney Lanier. They are followed 
by a very lovely poem called “The Western 
Gate.” 

The title of Hattie Horner Louthan’s poems, 
Thoughts Adrift, suggests that perhaps they 
might have drifted out of sight with no great 
loss. Yet “Autumn Fancies” is a pleasant poem, 
ard itis not alone in this respect. But more 


patience would have been better, time for a. 


larger crop and careful winnowing Much 
more important are Poems and Verses by 
Edward Sandford Martin (Harper & Brothers). 
They are of that eloquent character which is 
suitable to poems to be read aloud, as several 
of these were on public occasions. That read 
before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa in 1898 is 
the best example in this kind. Others of an 
occasional character, which must have an- 
swered very well for their particular days and 
feasts, are tried beyond their strength when 
introduced into a collection that makes some 
claim on permanence. It was no mistaken judg- 
ment that assigned “The Sea is His” to the 


first place in the volume, and “Work” comes — 


next in value as in place. 

Mr. Holman F. Day’s Up in Maine met with 
a reception that has encouraged him to another 
and similar venture,—Pine-tree Ballads: Rhymed 
Stories of Unplaned Human Natur’ up in Maine 
(Boston, Small, Maynard & Co.). The pieces, 
in their average effect, do not impress us as so 
good as those of the former volume. How 
often have we had a good success entailing a 
long list of things indifferently good or miserably 
poor! Some of Mr. Day’s ballads have already 
reached the former of these stages: they will 
soon reach the next if he goes on. Some of 
them here approach it dangerously, and some of 
them degenerate into sheer vulgarity. There 
is room for a suspicion, too, as to the dialect 
business ; and there are dialects and dialects. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. By David 


Starr Jordan. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association.— Anything from the pen of Dr. 
Jordan is sure to wear the impress of a clear 
and vigorous mind. His knowledge is wide, 
his insight keen, his style lucid, his logic un- 
swerving and sometimes on fire. Such are his 
qualities as we have come to know him through 
his too infrequent writings. This book, how- 
ever, is of exceptional excellence, even for him. 
It is, indeed, a remarkable book. In outward 
proportions it is a small affair. Two quiet 
hours will suffice for its reading. In illuminat- 
ing and fertilizing power, however, it is not 
often in these days that we are favored with its 
equal. The Unitarian Association has done it- 
self credit, and us all a service, by its publica- 
tion. Dr. Jordan’s discussion is based on two 
propositions. 
termines its history.” This comes nigh to being 


‘self-evident, and he lingers not long upen it. 


First, “the blood of a nation de- | 
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Given Chinamen, and the stereotyped course 
of Chinese history is provided for; given Teu- 
tons, and Teutonic civilization will follow from 
them. Of course, the proposition holds, not 
only with respect to the peculiar genius of a 
nation, but with respect also to the degree of 
its vigor, the nobleness or baseness of its ideals. 
In this latter aspect, however, the truth is 
brought home to us with special vividness in 
the illustration of thesecond proposition,—“The 
history of a nation determines its blood.” 
What does he mean by this? That there is a 
possible way of life by which the vigor of 
a people may be preserved and increased, and 
also another way of life by which that vigor 
may be vitiated and lost. If history reflects the 
blood, the blood is kept pure or is debased by 
history; and it is to elucidate this truth that the 
volume is written, As is natural to one of the 
author’s scientific interest, he takes for his 
guiding light the law of heredity. In pursuance 
of this law we transmit to the future according 
as weare. The coming generation will not draw 
weakness from our strength, nor yet strength 
from our weakness. Man can, however, direct 
heredity to the blessing, to the bane, of his race. 
Out in nature, in the struggle for existence, the 
fittest survive and perpetuate themselves; and 
so the vigor of the species is preserved. Thus 
should it be among men. But suppose that 
among men the fittest fail to perpetuate them- 
selves? Then the less fit hold the field in 
uncontested occupancy. If the nobler blood 
is cut off, only the baser will recruit the coming 
generation. This, of course, means race deteri- 
oration; and the manifold influences tending in 
this direction even in times of peace are start- 
lingly exhibited in the first half of this little 
volume. It is, however, in war that the truth is 
brought most dramatically before us; and Dr. 
. Jordan exhibits it here in a few pages which he 
who reads will not soon forget. In war it is 
always picked men that are sent to the field, the 
best in one respect at least, and, if a war that 
appeals to the nobler sentiments, the best in 
other respects; and in the slaughter of battle 
a hope of the future perishes with them. Their 
place as fathers and mothers of the coming gen- 
eration is surrendered to men of feebler bodies, 
less eager spirit, less ardent courage,—qualities 
which no nation can foster, and not decline. In 
this aspect war is only a variety of national 
suicide. This bald account of the trend of the 
volume can go but little way. To be known at 
all, the wise and glowing pages must be immedi- 
ately pondered. ; 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST. 


An his- 
torical novel of ancient Egypt. From the orig- 
inal Polish of Alexander Glovatski. By Jere- 


miah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
The fact that Mr. Curtin has translated this 
novel ought to be its sufficient recommendation, 
the popular effect of the other Polish novels 
which he has translated has been so confirma- 
tory of his taste. Yet we cannot but feel that 
Glovatski is a writer of much lower grade than 
Sienkiewicz; and he is, moreover, at a disadvan- 
tage in having a subject so far removed from 
the times in which we live. The prosperity of 
such a book must depend very much on the 
taste of the reader. The more exigent this in 
its demand for verisimilitude, the less likely 
will the reader be to imagine that he has it in 
this voluminous novel. “The voice is Jacob’s, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau.” We 
are reading of people who lived eleven centu- 
ries before the Christian era, yet they seem as 
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modern as the men and women whom we meet 
upon the street. There is no illusion. We 
know perfectly that the dramatis persone are 
our contemporaries tricked out in Egyptian old 
clothes. With much radical resemblance in 
human nature’s most divergent illustration, there 
is much more variety than Glovatski represents 
tous. Those who are indifferent to these con- 
siderations may find his historical romance an 
interesting one. So far as may be, its main in- 
cidents keep close to what is known of the times 
of Rameses XII. and Rameses XIII. The plot 
turns on the conflict between the monarchy and 
the priesthood, in which the priesthood is trium- 
phant and the twentieth dynasty arrives at its 
disastrous term. Representatives of all the 
conflicting powers of Western Asia are brought 
upon the scene. Thereis a reek of sensuous- 
ness, not to say sensuality, in many of the situa- 
tions, on which there is probably a good deal of 
reliance for the very ancient and Egypt-like 
odor of the story; but the differentiation from 
the same phenomenon in Quo Vadis? or in 
any novel of contemporary criminality of the 
sexes is not clearly marked. 


THE SPIRITUAL OvuTLooK. By Willard 
Chamberlain Selleck. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, $1.—Mr. Selleck has written in all fairness 
a description of the religious-life of our time 
in America as he sees the facts and tendencies, 
He makes no attempt to be eloquent, brilliant, 
or to attract by startling statements. He is in 
the best sense an optimist, and as such is not 
distracted by the passing phases of religious 
life and thought. He has a power, much too 
rare among those who prophesy to-day, of 
looking at movements entirely outside of his 
own work and interest without prejudice, and 
with entire willingness to see all that is good 
and helpful in them, while still he plainly shows 
such defects as he perceives. Taking up such 
topics as illustrate the main currents of theo- 
logical doctrine and practical Christianity, he 
shows that they are all tending (although in 
different degrees) toward the recognition of 
truths which are permanent and tendencies 
which are good. He is equally sympathetic 
with the Roman Catholic Church and with 
Christian Science. The point of view of the 
author is practically that-of what is called the 
“new theology.” The book ought to be helpful 
to the many thousands of men and women who 
are feeling their way out of the influence of the 
old creeds, but who are afraid to give up lest 
they fall into: spiritual bankruptcy. Reading. 
this book, they will discover that the dangers 
are not so great as they fear, and that their 
losses will be more than matched by the gains 
they will make as they give themselves up to 
the current of which they feel the pull so 
strongly. In these heated days the calmness of 
the writer is grateful, and is to be commended 
to restless minds longing to discover the sources 


of peace. 
. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE, By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Boston; Little, Brown & Co, 
$1,50.— Mr. Hamerton’s letters to typical indi- 
viduals have proved a mine of stimulating sug- 
gestion, and in no way have they accomplished 
more than in the dissemination of the principle 
according to which they were written. Mr. 
Hamerton impressed it on the minds of his 
readers, as hardly any one else has ever done, 
that the intellectual life is not mainly a matter 
of scholarly attainments, not always the product 
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of a university education, but something practi- 
cally within the reach of every one who really 

cares for it. Its essence resides in the constant 

preference for higher thoughts over lower 

thoughts, It is “a sort of virtue which delights 

in vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral 

virtue delights in vigorous and beautiful con- 

duct.” What could be more encouraging to the 

man or woman in earnest? This is one source, 

at least, of his charm for many an honest soul . 
who has felt abashed at the poverty of his own 

learning, yet conscious of his inner desire and 

aspiration. It was like the saying of Holmes, 

that it matters not so much where we are as in 

which direction we are moving. The Laneside 

edition of Hamerton’s works is finely printed 

and bound. 


Tue ALCoTTs IN HarvarpD. By Annie M. 
Clark. Lancaster, Mass.: J. C. L. Clark.— 
Louisa Alcott has told a part of the story of _ 
the Fruitland’s colony in “Transcendental Wild 
Oats,” and Mrs. Clark’s book supplements the 
description of that sincere but pathetic experi- 
ment. Mrs. Clark was Beth’s intimate friend 
in Harvard, as Sophia Gardner (later Mrs. 
Franklin Wyman) was Louisa’s; and the story 
of their good times in Still River adds a wel- 
come chapter in the acquaintance with Miss 
Alcott’s life. Two or three of Miss Alcott’s 
letters are given in fac-simile, and there are 
several illustrations from photographs. A 
charming letter from Miss Alcott to Mrs. Wy- 
man (which is given verbatim et literatim) is 
perhaps the best thing in the book. ‘Weare 
dreadful wild people here in Concord, we do 
all the sinful things you can think of. Yester- 
day we went over a little way from our house 
into some great big fields full of apple-trees, 
which we climbed, tearing our clothes off our 
backs (luckily they were old) and breaking our 
bones, playing tag and all sorts of strange 
things.” The book is an affectionate tribute 
from a loyal schoolmate and friend. 


MILTON’s ENGLAND. By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60.—Milton’s 
England is considered by Mrs. Mead as the 
England of that century in which the country 
made her greatest contributions to human ad- 
vancement. After a rapid but thoughtful sketch 
of London as it was in the twenty years between 
the Spanish Armada and the birth of Milton, 
she follows the poet’s life through his school- 
days in London, the student period at Cam- 
bridge, the “five joyous years” at Horton, his 
wanderings on the Continent, and thence from 
one London home to another, varying each 
chapter by entertaining comment on the life of 
the time and its relation to the course of events 
since, and dwelling on associations of especial 
interest to American readers. This is a new 
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and attractive form of biographical and _histori- 
cal review, illustrated by much material not 
familiar to readers generally. There are thirty 
or more illustrations, many of which are from 
old engravings. 


Miss BELLADONNA. By Caroline Ticknor. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— The new edition 
of Miss Ticknor’s lively book contains two or 
three new chapters; and, if we are not mistaken, 
the addition of a sub-title, “A Social Satire,” 
doubtless needed to correct the impressions of 
critics who saw in it only a story about ill-bred 
and impertinent children, intended for the read- 
ing of children themselves, It pictures with a 
child’s terrible frankness the inconsistencies and 
small deceptions by which grown people often 
cheat themselves and each other, and which do 
more to render children sophisticated and un- 
childlike than anything else. It is a bit of hu- 
morous philosophy put in this cheerful form, 
since people are not unwilling to laugh at their 
own shortcomings; but it has its serious side, if 
one wishes to consider it, There is not much 
doubt that it will generally be considered among 
the juvenile books in spite of the disclaimer on 
the title-page. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASs. By Lewis 
Carroll. New York: Harper Brothers. $3.— 
To begin with, one must like the pictures of 
Peter Newell in order to like this new edition 
of the immortal story which has been the de- 
light of a generation of parents and children, 
excepting always those to whom Alice is a 
source of confusion. With all his faults,—and 
they are many,—Mr. Newell has made good his 
claim as an illustrator of nonsense books which 
appeal to the imagination. We wish he had 
not made the Jabberwock quite so bulgey and 
burbly, because some children will take him too 
seriously. Most of the pictures are as they 
should be, humorous, with now and then a 
touch of mystery. The book in other respects 
is exceedingly attractive, and will be a wonder- 
house of beauty and delight for children who 
are fortunate enough to find it among their 
birthday or other holiday gifts. 


RoB AND His Gun. By William Alexander 
Linn. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.—Mr. Linn’s main object in writing this book 
has been to introduce boys to some of the pleas- 
ures of country life and give them practical hints 
of the way to become experts in hunting and 
shooting. Given'the premise that a boy is to be 
brought up a sportsman and find keen pleasure 
in the taking of life, this book will tell him the 
qualities of “true sportsmanship,” and show him 
how it differs from shooting “for the mere sake 
of killing.” The book is astory,and not merely 
chapters of instructions; and the author assures 
us that it gives a description of actual hunting 
expeditions of his own. After three or four pre- 
liminary chapters, Rob and his gun shoot 
plover and snipe on Shinnecock Bay, deer in 
the Adirondacks and Canada, ducks at Barne- 
gat, quail in North Carolina, and wild geese in 
Dakota. 


BRENDA’s COUSIN AT RADCLIFFE. By Helen 
Leah Reed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.20.—Miss Reed has put her best work into 
this story of Radcliffe College life; and one 
may be sure that, as a loyal graduate, she has 
written con amore. She introduces the reader 
to all sides of the Radcliffe activities, social, 
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literary, and athletic; and many apparently un- 
important touches, hardly to be appreciated by 
one not familiar with the Radcliffe atmosphere 
and setting, contribute doubtless to the fidelity 
of the picture. The story is for rather younger 
readers than those in the minds of writers who 
have given us stories of Vassar and Smith, and 
various characters from the two earlier books 
of this series reappear. The book is dedicated 
to Mrs. Agassiz, “the honored first president of 
Radcliffe College, who has had no successor in 
office, and who can have no successor in the 
affection of Radcliffe graduates.” 


In THE Days OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 
Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.—The third volume of the Mak- 
ers of England Series follows the course of 
Elizabeth’s life from the day when, a baby prin- 
cess, she lost most cruelly her fair mother 
through her girlhood with its sudden changes 
and her long, eventful reign. It is a careful 
study of “the most puzzling, most fascinating” 
queen; and, although often using the language 
of fiction, asin reports of conversations and inci- 
dents, it follows history and tradition closely. 
It is interesting to compare the interpretation 
of the childhood days with that of Mrs. Com- 
stock’s Tower or Throne, since the books appear 
simultaneously. Dr. Tappan is doing good 
work in the rewriting of history for children. 
The illustrations are taken from paintings of 
Millais, Horsley, Delaroche, and others. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD NEw ENGLAND Roor- 
TREES, By Mary C. Crawford. Boston: L. C, 
Page & Co. $1.20.—These pleasant sketches 
tell the stories connected with certain old houses 
still standing in New England, most of them in 
the neighborhood of Boston. Some of the ro- 
mances are little known, it is safe to say, even 


to those who are not unfamiliar with the houses 


themselves. Agnes Surriage, Dorothy Han- 
cock, Baroness Riedesel, Deborah Sampson 
Gannett, Rebecca Nourse, Lady Wentworth, 
Margaret Fuller, Maria Lowell, and others, 
make up a gallery of heroines, set in strangely 
varied circumstances, but all associated with 
interesting houses that have now become objec- 
tive points for many a tourist. Miss Crawford 
had a happy thought in putting these sketches 
into a single convenient volume and giving the 
personal touch that is lacking in guide-books. 


CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard—Dr. Tomlinson’s St. Lawrence Series 
of which this is the third volume, aims to 
interest boys in the romance and charm that 
belong to the St. Lawrence River. The third 
summer of jolly companionship of the four 
friends who hold the important parts in the 
story is quite as interesting and varied as the 
others. The boys have now completed their 
Sophomore year in college, and take their vaca- 
tion on their favorite waters in their sloop 
yacht. They visit places of historic interest, and 
devote especial attention to the history and 
customs of the Indians. They have one good 
time after another, including various practical 
jokes which hurt nobody; and the tone of the 
book is natural and wholesome. 


How To Live. By Edward Everett Hale 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.—These 
essays on practical ethics are the Chautauqua 
papers of 1886, “recipes for living,” Dr. Hale 
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‘calls them, written in the familiar style which 
‘appeals with almost equal force to young or 


old, and treating of the first elements of healthy, 
happy life. “How to Sleep,” “How to Eat,” 
“How to Think,” are some of the first chapters ; 
and they end with thoughts about duty to 
Church and the State. Dr. Hale’s message has 
not changed. He says now, as he said then, 
that the important thing is to realize the fact 
that we are children of God and brothers all, 
and then live up to it. In this book he links 
the little things of daily living to the supreme 
central thought, and shows how they all lead 
into it and depend upon it. 


On GUARD AGAINST TORY AND TARLETON 
By John Preston Drew. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.20.— The third volume of Stuart 
Schuyler’s adventures in the War of the Revo- 
lution takes him through his last meeting with 
Tarleton, whose plans he had interfered with 
more than once, and to the close of the war. 
The book contains quite as much interesting 
description of the prevailing conditions of tne 
time and the obstacles encountered by the colo- 
nists as did the preceding books of the series. 
Stuart pursues his conquering way through diffi- 
culties and dangers; and a touch of romance is 
added at the end by his visit to England, his 
meeting with his grandfather, hitherto uncon- 
scious of his existence, and his happy fortune in 
love as well as war. 


UNDER CoLonIAL CoLors. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.20.—Mr. Tomlinson is one of the best of the 
many writers of books for boys. He under- 
stands a boy’s liking for peril and adventure, 
but he scorns merely to pile up incidents with 
no thought of construction or legitimate se- 
quence. He is conscientious in his use of his- 
torical material, and aims at accuracy, even to 
the point of taking most of the incidents in this 
story from actual journals and records. It is 
the story of Arnold’s expedition to Quebec; 
and the famous march through the Maine 
woods, the assault on Quebec, and prison experi- 
ence afford material for a tale of heroism 
doubtless more true to life than one expects to 
find often in this kind of fiction. 


THE WooING OF WISTARIA. By Onoto 
Watanna. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The charm of this new novel by the 
author of 4 Japanese Nightingale is largely in 
its revelation of Japanese ideals and character, 
set forth with the sympathy and understanding 
of one who has not needed to approach them 
from without. The background is historic, and 
shows the unrest and inner dissensions of the 
time when foreign ships-of-war under Commo- 
dore Perry first sailed up Yeddo Harbor to 
demand the opening of Japanese ports to the 
trade of the world. The love-story, especially 
in its opening phases, is delightfully fresh and 
naive. Lady Wistaria’s training was utterly 
unlike that of the American girl, and yet the 
kinship between them is shown to be more 
pronounced than the differences. 


CATHERINE’S Proxy. By Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.— 
Boarding-school life is perennially attractive to 
girls, at least in story books. In actual fact, 
however, Catherine, the heroine of Miss Ham- 
lin’s story, found it so disagreeable that she ran 
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away, and turned her chance over to her “proxy,” 
who knew how to use it to better advantage. 
The two girls are equally interesting in spite 
of the marked difference between their tastes 
and general type. One lively chapter describes 
a Yale game at Harvard, and gives glimpses of 
Radcliffe. Another contains an interesting de- 
scription of the famous school in Charlotten- 
burg, established for the daughters of high offi- 
cials, and supportei by the state under the 
direct patronage of the German empress. 


OUTDOORLAND. By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—In 
writing a book for children, Mr. Chambers has 
apparently wandered into pastures new; but the 
excursion is fully justified by the result. It is 
safe to say that the child who reads these life 
stories of the butterfly, the brook trout, the 
frog, the snake, the robin, and the spider, will 
never forget the information given with so 
much originality and humor. The book is 
illustrated in color by Reginald Birch, It is 
a most satisfactory holiday book for a small 
child. 


STRANGE LANDS NEAR HoME. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 25 cents.—The sketches in the latest 
number of the Youth's Companion Series are on 
Mexico, the West Indies, and various points of 
interest in South America. Julia Ward Howe 
describes a trip to Santo Domingo, Charles H. 
Pratt writes of “Life in Asuncion” and “The 
Argentine Capital,” and Lieut. Schwatka con- 
tributes two studies of life in the Far North. 
Among the other writers are Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Joaquin Miller, Arabella B. Buckley, 
and others whose chapters are not less inter- 
esting. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new edition of Lew Wallace’s story of Zhe 
First Christmas has been published for the 
coming holiday season by Harper & Brothers. 
It appeared first in 1880, called out, as we are 
told, by a memorable conversation with Col. 
Ingersoll, and the desire to know how far his 
burning arguments against revealed Christian- 
ity were justified. The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated from photographs of famous paintings 
and drawings by William Martin Johnson. 


The Oliver Ditson Company are issuing an 
important series of volumes planned to include 
all the masterpieces of song and piano music. 
These volumes are to be edited by living men 
of authority, and each will be independent and 
complete in itself. Two of these books have 
already been published. Fifty Mastersongs isa 
book of the best fifty songs of the world’s twenty 
best song composers; andit is edited and intro- 
duced by Mr. H. T. Finck, the well-known critic 
of the New York Zvening Post, It shows espe- 
cially his fondness for Schubert. James Hune- 
ker is the editor of Forty Piano Compositions by 
Frederic Chopin, and he writes of the composer 
with brilliant appreciation. The volumes will 
be bound in paper with cloth back, and also in 
full cloth gilt. The music text will be unsur- 
passed in point of accuracy, and the typography 
and press-work represent the highest attainable 
skill. The books will appear at intervals as 
fast as ready. The series will be entitled Zhe 
Musician's Library. 


Literary Notes. 


Stillman Gott, Farmer and Fisherman, by Ed- 
win Day Sibley, is the first, book to be issued 
over the imprint of John S. Brooks & Co. The 
story appeared in incomplete form as a serial in 
the Boston Héra/d last spring, and aroused a 
wide-spread interest among its readers. 
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Books Received. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Boston. 
A Pocketful of Posies. By Abbie Farwell Brown. $1.00. 
Grimm Tales made Gay. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


$1.50. 
Penclope’s Experiences. Ireland. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 82 
Avery. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. $1.00. 
From William Ware & Co., Boston. 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac, 1903, By Robert B. Thomas. 
- From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
ES chen Cooking and Serving. By Janet McKenzie Hill. 
00. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
Maid Sally. By Harriet A. Cheever. $1.00. 
Doctor Robin. By Harriet A. Cheever. 40 cents. 
A Treasury of Humorous Poetry. By Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. $1.20. 
From Oakwood Publishing Co., Boston. 
The Boy: How to help him Succeed. By Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. $1.25. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
A Song of a Single Note. By Amelia E. Barr. $1.50. 
Elsie’s Winter Trip. a! Martha Finley. 85 cents. 
The Homely Virtues. By Ian Maclaren. $1.00. 
From the Occult Book Concern, New York. 
ot History and Power of Mind. By Richard Ingalese, 
005 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pickett’s Gap. By Homer Greene. $1.25. 
Es and Poor, in the New Testament. By Orello 
‘one, D.D. 
Stories of California. By Ella M. Sexton, $1.00. 
From Harter Brothers, New York, 
The Red House. By E. Nesbit. $1.50. 
From John S. Brooks & Co., Boston. 
ean Gott, Farmer and Fisherman. By Edwin Day 
ibley. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Dictionary of the Targumin, the Talmud Babli and 
Verushalmi, and the Midrashic ‘Literature. Compiled by 


M. Jastrow, 
Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
While Shepherds watched their Flocks by Night. 
for Soprano and Contralto or Tenor and Baritone. 
. W. Ruffner. 
Christmas Carols. By various authors, 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twen' 
ron ago, and are now reprinted in response to a deman 

or them. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pu is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Duet 
By 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scnoor Society, a5 Beacon 
Srreer, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the 
American Unitarian Association 


For the Fiscal Year 1901-1902 


1S NOW READY 


It contains the Annual Address of the President, 
the Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Librarian, and of various special committees, 
together with the Minutes of the 77th Annual 
Meeting. 

Sent free upon application to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St.,Boston 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

An address delivered at the Isles of Shoals. 

: PRICE {0 CENTS. \ 


DR. W. S. MORGAN -_— = Derby, Conn. 


1305 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS ALLIES 


By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘The NewWorld and the New Thought,”’ 
etc. 


Size, 5} x 74 inches ; pages, 226; price 4octs. wet ; 
postage, 7 cts. additional 


Dr. Bixby’s method of reconciliation between the s: em- 
ingly Ui tee forces of Science and Religion is to 
examine ‘the broadest and most essential features of both, 
and to set forth the underlying unities of physical and 
religious knowledge.” 

The book, although not new, has now become one of the 
Association’s publications, and it is desired to extend 
still wider its circle of readers. The author has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature of his subject, and 
his treatment of the questions involved is as fresh and 
timely as when the book was first written. 


The Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION’ 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. ’ 
Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, = ~ = Boston. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy 


Bat cost of an annual subscription 
for the above is $2.50; the price 
of a single copy is 75 cents. ‘The first 


number, with which all subscriptions must 


begin, is dated October1. A three-page 
Prospectus will be gladly sent upon ap- 
plication to, and subscriptions will be 
received by 


The Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Little Whimpy. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy 
Cried so hard one day, 

His grandma couldn’t stand it, 
And his mother ran away; 

His sister climbed the hay-mow, 
His father went to town, 

And cook flew to the neighbor’s, 
In her shabby kitchen gown. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
Stood out in the sun 

And cried until the chickens 

~ And ducks began to run. 

Old Towser in his kennel 
Growled in an angry tone, 

Then burst his chain; and Whimpy 
Was left there all alone. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
Cried and cried and cried. 
Soon the sunlight vanished, 
Flowers began to hide, 
Birdies ceased their singing, 
Frogs began to croak, 
Darkness came; and Whimpy 
Found crying was no joke. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
Never ’ll forget the day 
When his grandma couldn’t stand it, 
And his motherran away. 
He was waiting by the window 
When they all came home to tea, 
And agladder boy than Whimpy 
You need never hope to see. 
— Mary Majes Dodge. 


How John Robert fed his Chickens. 


BY MARY G. BATES. 


John Robert was a little boy three years old, 
and he lived on a farm where there were a great 
many hens and chickens. 

John thought it great fun to run about and 
watch them. 

There were three little bantams, that were his 
greatest pets, and they really seemed to know 
that John Robert was fond of them; for they 
were very tame, and would often come quite 
close to the little boy, just as if they knew he 
was their friend, and would not hurt them. 

One day John said to himself, “I am afraid my 
chickens are hungry”; and away he ran into the 
kitchen, and found some pieces of bread to give 
them. When his mamma saw this, she said, 
“No, no, little boy, you mustn’t take this bread 
to give your chickens. This is for little boys 
and girls to eat, not for chickens.” 

Poor little John felt very sad, and sat down 
on the door-step to think what he could do. 
By and by he jumped up, and ran off to the 
shed, and there side by side, in a corner, what 
do you think he saw? Why, his papa’s big rub- 
ber boots, with such long legs they were nearly 
as tall as little John himself. 

However, John did. not care how large they 
were, for all the time he was thinking how hun- 
gry the chickens were waiting so long for their 
dinner. So he took one of the big rubber boots 
and dragged it along as fast as he could run, 


into the barn, where he knew the com and oats. 


were kept in a large bag; and what do you sup- 
pose this funny little boy did then but fill it 
with corn and oats, and hurry back to the 
chicken-house to hide it behind the door. 
Every morning he would fill his little hands 
with corn and oats from the rubber boot, and 
feed the chickens. © 

Now these chickens were not as hungry as 
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John Robert imagined, and they really couldn’t 
eat so much. So there were little piles of oats 
and little piles of corn all about the yard. 

One day John Robert’s papa said, “Where 
does all this grain come from?” He hunted 
about the chicken-house, and very soon found 
the rubber boot. So he called John to him, and 
said, “You are a naughty boy to take the grain, 
and you can’t have any more.” 

This seemed very cruel to a little boy three 
years old; and he cried and cried, and was very 
unhappy. 

While he sat crying, up came the three little 
bantams, scratching and clucking, and seeming 
to say, “Don’t cry any more, little boy; it will be 
all right.” This made John feel much better, so 
he stopped crying, and began to think what he 
would do next. 

What do you think he did this time? Why, 
he looked all about until he found a big bottle, 
with which he ran to the barn; and this he filled 
to the top with corn and oats, and took it back 
to the chickens. 

Now, when his papa and mamma saw how 
persevering he had been, they said, “Well, the 
poor little boy has tried so hard to be kind to 
his chickens that we will let him have the 
bottle of grain”; and after that day John Robert 
had fine fun feeding them, and they grew fat 
and strong, though never very big, because they 
were bantams, you know. 

One day up flew one of them on to the fence. 
and said, “Cock-a-doodle-do,” as loud and clear 
as a big rooster might have done; and then, as 
you may suppose, John Robert was a proud and 
happy little boy. 


Very Remarkable. 


Polly, standing on the piazza, waved her 
hand in such a cheerful exuberance of farewell 
that Aunt Emily looked back from the carriage 
with a troubled expression. 

“T wish I knew what idea Pollykin is revolving 


in that curly head of hers,” she murmured. “I’d 
feel safer.” 
“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, my dear. You'd prob- 


ably be in a fever,” laughed Uncle Horace. 
“Polly’s ideas are seldom reassuring.” 

Polly herself needed no reassuring. She was 
quite confident that a day for wonderful things 
had arrived, and that she was the young person 
to perform them. There was not often such an 
opportunity as having Aunt Emily away for a 
whole day. Certainly there had not been since 
day before yesterday, when Polly wrote in her 
new red and gold note-book :— 


“Resolved, to be a remark-u-bul woman. 
“PAULINE ALICE MEAD.” 


“Be a good girl,” Aunt Emily had said. And 
that meant not going out of the yard to play, 
helping to take care of Thaddy, and not troub- 
ling Bridget, who had the week’s ironing to do. 
“Such little things!” said Polly, scornfully. 
“Anybody could do ’em, and not be one bit re- 
mark-u-bul !” 

But she knew what she meant to a6; and it 
was not to be any small undertaking, either. 
She had heard Aunt Emily say that the upper 
storeroom must be cleaned and put in order as 
soon as she had time to attend to it; and 
wouldn’t auntie be pleased and surprised to 
find it all done without any trouble to herself! 

“Course, house-cleaning is a pretty big thing, 
but that is only a little room, and I can climb 
up on a step-ladder, and reach the very toppest 
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part of it,” she mused. “Nobody ever said I 
mustn’t, so ’tisn’t wrong; and Bridget will be 
downstairs where she won’t bother.” 

It was easy to find the step-ladder ; and, though 
it was not quite so easy to transport it up to the 
storeroom, Polly accomplished it, and was ready 
to begin her work as soon as she found that 
Bridget was safely occupied with her ironing. 
Dusters, soap, and some water in auntie’s china 
wash-bowl—she did not like to go to the kitchen 
for any of her utensils—made what she consid- 
ered a very business-like outfit; and, when she 
tied about her waist an apron so long that it 
nearly tripped her at every step, she mounted 
the ladder. 

“I can do it as well as anybody,” she assured 
herself, as she began moving the jelly glasses. 
“And I can have anice, quiet time ’thout nobody 
to ’sturb me.” 

But she ,jhad forgotten Thaddy, and that 
young gentleman was not one to tolerate being 
forgotten long at a time. His small feet as- 


cended the stairs right foot forward on every, 


step, and his voice preceded him. 

“Polly! Polly! Ido want some ones to play 
horse with me. Polly, where is you gone ?” 

“Oh, dear! He'll bring Bridget if I don’t 
answer him,” muttered Polly. “Here I am, 
Thaddy. Hush! I’m here!” 

Her guarded tones finally reached the little 
searcher; and, after two or three exasperating 
calls of ‘‘Where?” he pushed his way into the 
small room. 

“I want you to come and play hor— What you 
doin’, Polly ?” 
~ “I’m cleaning house,” said Polly, desperately. 
“I can’t play now, ’cause I’m going to move all 
these jellies ’n’ things and wash the shelves to 
s’prise Aunt Emily. You be a good boy, and 
run away for a little while, won’t you, jaa ba 
she urged ae 

“No: I’m goin’ to clean house and s'prise 
mamma, too,” he declared. “I’m going to wash 
the floor ’n’ lots of things.” 

“No, no, Thaddy! You mustn’t: you can’t 
do it!” 

“Can, too,” said Thaddy, positively. And he 
plunged his hands into the bowl of water, and 
drew out the cloth with a splash. 

“Thaddy!” cried Polly, leaning toward him. 

Alas! she leaned too far, and the ladder 
tilted. She clutched wildly at a shelf and upset 
half a dozen glasses, and the next moment child 
and ladder went down together amid a series of 
shrieks from Thaddy. When the noise brought 
Bridget to the rescue, she found a small boy 
with a bumped head fairly streaming with jelly, 
while Polly, bruised and crying, lay on the floor 
in a pool of water, the ladder on top of her, and 
the broken china bowl and fragments of glass 
around her. 

Poor, frightened Bridget called on all the 
saints she knew; but, when she had separated 
the wreck and found the human part of it had 
no bones broken, she certainly did indulge in 
what Thaddy called “a nawful hard scoldin’.”’ 
She interspersed it with warm water, dry cloth- 
ing, arnica, and sympathy, however, and grad- 
ually brought peace and order out of the confu- 
sion. But it was a very subdued and somewhat 
battered little Polly who lay upon the lounge 
when Aunt Emily came home, and furnished that 
good lady with a surprise not intended. 

“Ah little girl, it is easy to leave undone the 
small duties that are our own, and come to grief 
by attempting the great deeds that belong to 
somebody else,” said Aunt Emily, with a tender 
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little laugh. “Most of us get many a fall before 
we learn better.” 

And, somehow, that “we” was wonderfully 
comforting as well as convincing. Polly opened 
her little red note-book that evening, and looked 
ee at the first entry. Then she wrote beneath 
it— : 

“Resolved, to try being just a common, good 
girl at first, and not be a remark-u-bul woman 
till growup. It’s convenienter for other folks.” 
Advance. 


Some Strange Eggs. 


Little Clay Reese lived in Florida, and he had 
fine times on the beach near his home. One day 
he was digging in the sand, when up Came a queer 
little object. It was long and narrow, and had 
a tough shell that bent and dented in Clay’s 
fingers. He could not make out what it was; 
so he ran to Clinda, his black nurse, and 
showed it to her. Clinda laughed. 

“Lawsy, honey,” she said, “that air am er 
‘gator’s aigg. Dig erway, an’ yer’ll done fin’ er 
heap mo’.” 

So Clay dug away lustily; and, sure enough, 
up Came more eggs with every shovelful of sand. 
Five times he filled his little bucket and carried 
them home to his mother, until twenty-five eggs 
layin the box she gave him to put them in. 
That night, when Clay was in his white “nightie” 
and having his “loving time” with his mother, 
he asked, “How came the eggs in the sand?” 

“The mother ’gator hid them there,” answered 
nak mother, as she rocked and cuddled her little 

oy. 

“Don’t the mother ’gator cuddle her eggs like 
the mother hen?” asked Clay. 

“No, dear; she leaves them in the sand for the 
hot sun to hatch out.” 

“Well, I fink the mother ’gator is a very selfish 
thing !” cried Clay, sitting up in his indignation. 

“Oh, no,” said his mother, smiling. “That is 
her way of taking care of them,—the way God 
taught her. She can’t cuddle her eggs like the 
mother hen. She hasno soft feathers, and her 
hard skin would break the eggs if she sat on 
them. The nice warm sand cuddles them, and 
the sun helps to hatch them out. She takes 
good care of them. She often comes to look 
after her babies; and, when they hatch out, she 
finds food for them and will not let anything 
hurt them.” 

“Will she go to look at her eggs to-morrow 
day?” asked Clay. 

“T think she will,” said his mother. 

“Then I’ll take them all back,” murmured the 
sleepy little fellow. 

The box of eggs was put in a closet, and 
neither Clay nor his mother thought of them 
again. A week later Clay went to the closet 
for some toys, and heard a strange, rustling 
noise. He looked up, and saw a box on a shelf 
with the cover dancing up and down in a frantic 
way. 

“Q mother!” cried Clay, dancing up and 
down himself in excitement. “Come here, 
quick! Here is a box, all alive!” 

His mother came running in, and there were 
a dozen tiny black snouts peeping out under the 
box cover. Before she could even scream, out 
popped a swarm of baby alligators and dropped 
down to the floor, where they scampered off in 
every direction. All the eggs had hatched, for 
the closet was behind a stove and the box ina 
warm place. 


Such a time as there was! Clay jumped up 
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and down, screaming with glee; but his mother | 


climbed on top of a tablé to get out of the way 
of the alligators, who went running about as if 
in a hurry to investigate this new, strange world 
in which they found themselves. Black Clinda 
came running in to see what was the matter. 

Then for a hunt! The baby alligators hid 
under the furniture and burrowed under the 
carpets, popping out of every hole and corner. 
It was nearly a week before the last one was 
caught, Father Reese shook three out of his 
boot one morning, and Mother Reese pulled on 
her stocking and found one in the toe. 

Clay thought they were the cunningest play- 
fellows, and begged hard to keep them, But, 
when his mother told him that the mother ’gator 
would want her babies, he consented to have 
them taken to the beach. His father let him 
keep six, and made a pen for them in the back 
yard with a small tank of water in it. Here 
Clay played with them, and they became very 
tame and seemed to know their little master. 
He was often seen with the whole lot swarming 
all over him. His mother could not bear to 
touch the creatures, though Clay assured her 
that their way of running up his arm and poking 
their black snouts into his face was their way of 
loving him. He kept his pets for a year. Then 
sharp white teeth began to come in their big 
mouths, and his father thought they might be- 
come dangerous playfellows; so one night they 
all disappeared, and Clay never saw them again. 
If he had been on the beach next day, he might 
have seen six young alligators scampering about 
as if they did not know what to make of their 
strange surroundings. I wonder if their mother 
knew them ?—Congregationalist. 
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The Favorite Tree. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


You may well ask me what could be 
More pop’lar than a pop’lar-tree, 
But after dinner some prefer 

The chestnut (maybe with a burr); 
The copper beech arrests your gaze; 
Rubber hath disappointing ways; 
The boot-tree is its near relation; 
In a most hat-rack-tive situation 
The hat-tree stands there in the hall, 
Vet I love my coun-tree best of all! 


An Old Puzzle newly dressed. 


A Chinaman died, leaving his property by 
will to his three sons as follows :— t 

To Fuen-huen, the oldest, one-half thereof; 
to Nu-pin, his second son, one-third thereof; 
and to Ding-bat, his youngest, one-ninth thereof. 

When the property was inventoried, it was 
found to consist of nothing more or less than 
seventeen elephants; and it puzzled those three 
heirs how to divide the property according to 
the terms of the will without chopping up seven- 
teen elephants, and thereby seriously impairing 
their value. Finally, they applied to a wise 
neighbor, Suen-punk, for advice. Suen-punk 
had an elephant of his own. He drove it into 
the yard with the seventeen, and said :— 

“Now, we will suppose your father left those 
eighteen elephants. Fuen-huen, take your half 
and depart.” 

So Fuen-huen took nine elephants and went 
his way. 

“Now, Nu-pin,” said the wise man, “take 
your third and go.” — 
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So Nu-pin took six elephants and travelled. 
“Now, Ding-bat,” said the wise man, “take 
your ninth and begone.” 

So Ding-bat took two elephants and vam- 
oosed. Then Suen-punk took his own elephant, 
and drove him home again. 

Query: Was the property divided according 
to the terms of the will?—Zutheran World. 


Tommy’s Lesson, 


I thought, when a boy was old enough to have 
a slate and book and go to school, he was big 
enough to take care of himself and go the way 
that he wanted to. So I did not go straight 
down the road, as my mother told me; but I 
climbed the fence to go across the field. By 
and by something said, ““Bow-wow-wow!” and 
there was a big dog running right at me. Didn’t 
I run? That dog almost caught me before I 
got to the fence; and I tumbled over, and 
scratched my arm, and broke my slate, and tore- 
my clothes. So I had to go home to mamma. 
She said: “Ah, Tommy boy, people never get 
too old to go in the right way instead of the 
wrong one. The straight path is the safe path. 
Remember that.” And that is all the lesson I 
learned in my first day at school, ’cause I didn’t 
go.—arly Days. 


What to Learn. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine. 

Learn to attend strictly to your own business, 
—a very important point. 

Learn to tell a story. A well-told story is as 
welcome as a sunbeam in a sick-room. 

Learn the art of saying kind and encouraging 
things, especially to the young. 

Learn to avoid all ill-natured remarks, and 
everything calculated to create friction. 

Learn to keep your troubles to yourself. The 
world is too busy to care for your ills and 
sorrows. 

Learn to stop croaking. If you cannot see 
any good in this world, keep the bad to your- 
self. 

Learn to hide your aches and pains under a 
pleasant smile. No one cares whether you 
have the earache, headache, or rheumatism. 

Learn to greet your friends with a smile. 
They carry too many frowns in their own hearts 
to be bothered with any of yours.—Christian 
Life. 


The baby of the family had her first view of a 
zebra at the Lincoln Park zoo in Chicago the 
other day. Whereupon, after gazing at him in 
some surprise, she exclaimed rapturously, “Oh, 
see that little horse with a baseball sweater 
on!”— Youth's Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GRocERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Good News. 
What is Duty? 


Is there not a good deal of loose thinking 
from which follows loose talking about the 
answer? Have we not let a metaphor run 
away with us. Duty means what we owe or 
“ought” to do for another. We have duties to 
God, who does so much for us; and we have 
duties to mankind, because we are brothers and 
sisters of all God’s children. Then some of the 
catechisms, some of the books of ethics even, 
talk about our duties to ourselves. Is this 
anything but a figure of speech? Does it not 
mean that my duty to my neighbor, though he 
were at the fartherest pole, may require me to 
sharpen my peacils, to put them in order. Is 
there any careful form of expression by which I 
may say that I owe myself anything? Does 
not this confuse us in our practical arrange- 
ments? I ask a nice boy who has gone into 
business what he does with the six hours which 
he has when he has left the office. I find that 
he has been reading Balzac, he has been playing 
golf, he has gone to the theatre once a week, he 
has come as far as the ninth chapter of Ban- 
croft’s History. He has done this because 
somebody put into his hands a tract of Dr. 
Channing’s called “Self-culture,” or because the 
minister said he owed it to himself to do this. 

Then I am invited to meet the ladies’ club at 
South-west Norumbega. I go there and find 
two hundred and fifty intelligent, nice people 
who are there to hear me read the “New Eng- 
land Ballads.” And I inquire what the object 
of the club is, and I am told that it is the im- 
provement of its members. I go further, and 
I ask in what that improvement consists; and I 
am told again that the club read Browning’s 
“Ring and the Book” last year, and that they are 
going to read “Sordello” next year, and that the 
dramatic side of the club rendered “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Box and Cox” to the great satis- 
faction of all the neighboring towns, and they 
have got $321.11 in the treasury. Iam told all 
this was in the cause of mutual improvement. 
The members of the club owed this duty to 
themselves, that they should read Browning and 
become better acquainted with Shakespeare; 
and in the discharge of their duty they did 
those things. 

Now, when I hear, five years afterward, from 
South-west Norumbega that the club has gone 
to pieces, I am very apt to say that it serves the 
club right. And when I find my friend, George 
Champernoon, went to the bad, the same Cham- 
pernoon who spent his six hours’ leisure every 
day in improving himself, and gave no thought 
to anybody who lived in the same street or the 
same ward or the same town or the same 
State or the same nation,—when I hear that he 
went to the bad, Iam not at all surprised. It 
seems to me that he had a wrong idea of what 
duty is. It seems to me that it would have been 
better if somebody at school had taught him 
that the square of the hypothenuse is not the 
most important thing in life, that the latitude 
and longitude of Cape Farewell was not the 
most important thing. I cannot help wishing 
that in his definition of duty there came always, 
from first to last, a reference to what he owes to 
God and what he owes to his neighbor. I 
wish that the Norumbega Club had any article 
in its constitution which required that at every 
meeting of the club its members should engage 
in conscientious effort for the business of some- 
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body who was not in the club; and I wish thatno 
boy could apply at the manager’s office of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad for a position, even 
the humblest in that establishment, who had 
not as a leading motive the wish to be of “some 
use in the world.” ; 

I borrow that phrase from a fine young fellow 
whose name I have forgotten, so that I can 
quote him. But he will read this paragraph; 
and he will remember and understand to which 
day it refers, and I hope he will write me a 
letter. When I was a chaplain in Harvard 
University, I used to have an annual meeting 
of Seniors in my parlor at Wadsworth House, 
to talk with them about the choice of a profes- 
sion. About fifty young men generally came to 
this annual meeting. It is interesting to say, in 
a parenthesis, that these fifty were, almost all 
of them, as ignorant as to the position of affairs 
in the world into which they were to go as they 
were when they were nine years old. I used to 
give them advice as good as I could about the 
different demands which America makes upon 
its best educated men at this time. One morn- 
ing, on the day after I had had such a little 
caucus in my room, a fine fellow from a Western 
State, whose name even I did not know at the 
time, came round to see me. He had “caught 
on,” as our fine phrase has it, to something I 
had said, and came to ask me some questions 
about it. I was such a fool that I thought he 
was asking me a mere technical question of 
detail as to how he was to prepare for this or 
that business, in lumber, in education, or in 
literature,—whatever the question involved; 
and, as my duty was, I gave the information as 
any serious Philistine might speak to any other 
Philistine. The fine young man looked at me 
a little puzzled, as if he wondered that a minis- 
ter should speak on so low a plane, and said 
half in agony, “But, Mr. Hale, a fellow wants 
to be of some use in the world!” 

Is not that fine? And was I not glad to rise 
from the low level of the gutter to this talk, as 
of cherubim with seraphim, as to what a child 
of God is forinthe world? And is his exclama- 
tion not needed in more places than in Wads- 
worth House, when a “fellow” is laying out his 
plan of life? Can we not manage that boys and 
girls of nine years old shall have an idea of duty 
to other people impressed upon them? Can we 
not set them to work to doing something, if it 
is only watering trees on the common of the vil- 
lage, if it is only carrying a bunch of chrysanthe- 
mums to an old lady in North Norumbega, if it 
is only reading aloud to a blind woman in the 
almshouse? Can wenot arrange by means of ed- 
ucation some method by which the young people, 
even the most ignorant with whom we have to 
do, shall learn what my young Senior wanted to 
know, “how a fellow can be of use in the 
world”? 

And had we not better take care that that 
large double word, self-culture,—a word which 
I hate,—may be always wisely interpreted when 
we press Dr. Channing’s little hand-book upon 
young man or young woman. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Buffalo and Boston day-nurseries are training 
young girls to be nurse-maids. The course 
in the Boston institution, occupying six months, 
qualifies a girl to feed and wash the baby, cook 
and sew for him, amuse him in various ways, 
and teach him morals and manners after the 
method of the kindergarten. The demand 
greatly exceeds the supply. 
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The Indian Conference at Mohonk, 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


As year by year the guests at the hotel at 
Lake Mohonk delay their departure from that 
witching place, the Indian Conference is shoved 
farther on; for it must come at the close of the 
season, that there may be room enough for the 
scores and hundreds who come at the generous 
bidding of Mr. Smiley to discuss Indian and 
insular affairs. But the recent meeting was 
not too late for the glory of the oaks; and, if the 
days had dwindled, it but made the evenings 
longer and more enticing with the great wood 
fires roaring in the chimneys. 

It is a magnificent tepee now in which these 
braves assemble; for Mr. Smiley has substituted 
stone for wood, and with the fine bathing-rooms, 
steam heat, and great wardrobes, which to 
the Flora McFlimseys seem the height of irony, 
the place grows more luxurious yearly. Yet 
no outer luxury can spoil the atmosphere while 
the gentle spirit of the host prevails. Never 
was it more observable than this year that be- 
neath the sober garb of Mr. Smiley beats a heart 
superior to ali distinctions of creed. The 
antipodes of religious thought mingled like 
brothers; and unconsciously one exclaimed, 
“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!” The 
Roman Catholic wolf lay down with the 
Unitarian lamb, or does it fit better the other 
way about? The mild Quaker and the mili- 
tant Methodist supped at one board. Every 
denomination was represented. For the first 
time Roman Catholics were active workers in 
the conference, notably Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia and Charles Jerome Bonaparte 
of Baltimore, both newly appointed members of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners. The 
archbishop is the living embodiment of one of 
the most lovable characters in literature, the 
priest in an old Spanish novel, “El Cure del 
Aldea.” If personality alone could draw one 
into the Church of Rome, the archbishop of 
Philadelphia would fill his fold from the field 
of heretics. And those who did not follow him 
would be enticed, like the children who followed 
the piper of Hamelin, by the music of Dr. Ganss, 
who collects money for Roman Catholic schools 
for the Indians at present, but whose soul sits with 
his work as a musician in his beautiful library, 
where slowly is growing a hymnal that shall 
be worthy of his beloved Church. Every day 
of the conference closed with Scotch ballads 
sung by Mrs. Hector Hall in her own sweet 
Scotch tongue and classic music by Dr. Ganss. 
Lulled to a peaceful frame of mind by these 
harmonies, one went to sleep forgetting till 
the next morning that Indian agents are still 
black sheep, granting divorces, encouraging 
the Indians to continue their barbaric and 
indecent dances and feasts, allowing only cer- 
tain favorites to trade on the reservations, 
and in general blocking the road to civiliza- 
tion; that rations are still doled out, to make 
lazy Indians lazier, though ten thousand 
less receive them this year, unless they have 
earned the equivalent by honest work; that 
children are still unschooled; and, above all, 
that the Indians in the very State where this 
conference is held are in a disgraceful condition 
mentally and morally. 

Next to the significance given to the meeting 
by the active participation of the Catholics was 
the importance of the debate upon the Vreeland 
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Bill, which proposes to shake up the New York 
Indians, give each man his land in severalty, 
and put them all under the laws of the State 
instead of leaving them in their ridiculous 
little kingdoms, unattached by law or hardly by 
gospel to the civilization which surrounds them. 
It was a noble array of men who stood for the 
Vreeland Bill, headed by Judge Andrews of the 
Court of Claims. The opposite side was repre- 
sented by such insignificance that what they said 
was hardly worth recording. It is sincerely 
hoped that the bill will be promptly passed 
when Congress shall reassemble. 

One need not fear any loss to the Indians by 
. the enactment of this legislation. No land is 
taken from them. It is simply distributed 
among them; and they become citizens of the 
State, subject to the Jaws and with their pro- 
tection. Indeed, there is no call to wail over 
the loss of Jand for any Indian. Dr. Gates of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners gave some 
astonishing figures, showing that the reserva- 
tions now held by the Indians are equal in 
extent to all of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and half of Pennsylvania. They num- 
ber 270,000, so that one-thirtieth of the entire 
acreage of the country is held by one three- 
hundredth of the population, and each Indian 
has ten times as much land, if the reservations 
are regarded as belonging to them, as the 
average white person. Mr. S. J. Barrows, who 
was the presiding officer, reminded the con- 
ference of the difference in this respect between 
the Indians and the poor Hebrews of New 
York. In one square mile of New York City 
there are a hundred thousand more Jews than 
all the Indians scattered over this immense area 
of the United States. 

On the last night of the conference a plat- 
form, built up of all the stray planks which have 
been brought together during the week from the 
Indian country, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, and 
the Philippines, is presented by the Business 
Committee which has planed and fitted and 
polished day after day till unanimous acceptance 
is secured. The following were the recommen- 
dations adopted without a dissenting voice :— 

1. The allotment in severalty of the lands of 
the New York Indians, and to this end the 
prompt passage of House Bill No. 12,270. 

2. The discontinuance of Indian agencies 
where no longer needed. 

3. The breaking up into individual holdings 
of the great tribal trust funds. 

4. The omission of the public exhibition of 
pagan customs. 

5. The establishment of unrestricted trade at 
Indian agencies. 

6. The still further develo; ment of the pres- 
ent policy of the Indian Bureau of furnishing 
work and paying for it instead of giving out 
rations. 

7. We emphasize the importance of selecting 
only trustworthy men as the agents of the gov- 
ernment. 

8. Weurge that trust patents should be made, 
if not so already, independent of any power of 
annulment by any officer of the government. 

g. We approve the government schools, but 
look to see them eventually superseded by the 
schools of the States and Territories where the 
Indians live. 

to. We especially commend all missionary 
work, in whatever form undertaken by mission- 
ary societies, for the moral and religious eleva- 
tion of the Indians. 

r1. We look beyond f the Indian to the needs 
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of other dependent races in our new possessions ; 
and we urge further Congressional legislation 
for their good, especially in the case of Hawaii, 
where the unfortunate civil and agricultural con- 
ditions need immediate remedy. 


“A Horse, a Horse,” and a Buggy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In the Worcester Conference, with their 
splendid missionary spirit, they are talking of 
an endowed and consecrated horse and buggy. 

But there’s a chance for some one to antici- 
pate that unique bit of ecclesiasticism, Is there 
not some one with a horse that has passed its 
city usefulness, that has earned its right to an 
easy, well cared for country life? Our minister 
at Bolton, Mass., is the right man, with the right 
kind of a country parish, and the right kind of 
comfortable work for a horse to do, and the 
right love and understanding of God’s creatures 
to take such a horse,—if you will give it to him 
and dedicate it to the cause,—and make it 
“happy forever after.” G. W. Kent. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Knowing how much interest centred in the 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at Chautauqua, I have asked Rev. 
W. Channing Brown to furnish a general state- 
ment. He was in charge of the Unitarian 
headquarters at Chautauqua last summér, and 
held many conversations with the various’ visi- 
tors on this subject of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. Below is what Mr. Brown has kindly fur- 
nished in response to my invitatlon :— 

Mr. Horton has asked me to make a state- 
ment of our summer work in Chautauqua as it 
related to our Sunday-school literature. 

In a report upon the Chautauqua work 
printed in the Register of October 9, I stated in 
a general way that several educators of note, 
as well as public school superintendents and 
teachers and Sunday-school officers and in- 
structors, were attracted to our headquarters 
by the literature of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. I may say here that without 
exception every one who looked through the 
Sunday-school material expressed surprise and 
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delight that such excellent work is being ac- 
complished in a field where poor tentative and 
temporizing work is the general rule. Allow 
me to mention a few things which called forth 
especially favorable comment : — 

First, the apparent frankness of all the writ- 
ers in facing fairly scientific conclusions and the 
results of Biblical scholarship. Many com- 
mented upon the recognition of the nebular 
hypothesis in the lesson upon creation in Old 
Testament narratives. The picture for the chil- 
dren is of the great round earth swinging 
through space. 

The treatment of Old Testament characters 
and books in the light of modern scholarship, 
also the extent to which the interest of the 
pupil is centred upon the religious and political 
development of Israel rather than upon unim- 
portant or trivial incidents, was praised. 

And visitors were especially struck with the 
fact that the New Testament is treated with 
the same freedom and frankness, the recogni- 
tion of the same scholarly methods and critical 
appreciation, as is used in the Old Testament. ~ 
These traits called forth the high praise of 
orthodox teachers. 

Second, not alone the matter and the attitude 
toward the Bible as great literature, but the 
manner and method of presentation, was highly 
commended. 

The pictures illustrating “The Life of Jesus” 
and “Old Testament Narratives,” with blank 
books for insertion of pictures by the pupil; 
the method of te aching the history of the Church 
by the admirable text book, “Beacon Lights of 
History” ; the Bible lessons for primary scholars 
by Mrs. Jaynes; Mrs. Wells’s lessons for the 
youngest scholars, “God in Nature,” “God in 
Great Examples,” and “God in Little Deeds,”— 
this method of following up the stories of God’s 
revelations to man in ancient times with the 
teaching of God’s revelation of himself in the 
life of to-day excited much favorable interest. 

Third, the reference and study books for 
teacher and parent,—Toy’s “History of Israel,” 
Carpenter’s “Life in Palestine,” Lyon’s “Study 
of the Sects,” Everett’s ‘History of Great Re- 
ligions,”—books by recognized scholars of un- 
questioned authority, contributing to the accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject in hand, were 
praised. 

Almost all who came to see our Sunday. 
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school material were connected with Sun- 
day-schools other than Unitarian, although 
the superintendent of our school in Des 
Moines, Ia., spent an hour with us examining 
material, gaining suggestions, and asking ad- 
vice. 

I think one practical outcome of our Chau- 
tauqua enterprise will be that these individuals 
will use their influence for better and more 
faithful Sunday-shool manuals in the several 
denominational schools where they are at work. 
We have helped, in so far as our influence has 
been effective, the general cause of Sunday- 
school instruction. The denomination, through 
the president of the Sunday School Society and 
his supporter, is presenting a practical demon- 
stration of what can be done in teaching the 
Bible to children on the basis of modern schol- 
arship and the modern feeling about the Bible. 
We are also showing how nature and the life 
about us may be interpreted to the minds of 
children as a revelation of the living God of 
to-day. 

Ts it not time for us all to take heart? This 
Sunday-school literature is the result of a con- 
sistent, masterful, and persistent constructive 
work carried on unremittingly year after year. 
There is nothing blind, vague, or haphazard 
here. 

We are doing something positive in this field 
of religious education of the young; and it is 
a work which no other church has even at- 
tempted, though many individuals of other 
churches appreciate and praise it. It is a work 
needed by the world. 

* Now is it not our duty to make our work at 
this point even more effective? Ina large way 
this is what our denomination exists for,—to 
make some contribution to spiritual ideals, to 
the world’s power of following truth and thus 
finding the light. Then possibly our critics, 
absorbed with interest in the positive construc- 
tive work we are doing, will forget to say that 
the Unitarian Church has outlived its usefulness ; 
and we shall forget that they have said it. 

w.c. B. 


It is interesting to turn back, because compar- 
isons often show how much growth has been 
made. 
that, when Rev. E. H. Hall’s “First Lessons on 
the Bible” was published (it has reached the 
twenty-fifth edition), there were some Unitari- 
ans who regarded it as a destructive and inno- 
vating book. So, also, was “The History of the 
Religion of Israel,” by Prof. Toy, looked upon 
with suspicion by certain extremely conserva- 
tive minds. I find that at that time I was called 
upon to defend the new text-books in the name 
of scholarship and progress, and that was in 
1882. Since that time a great gain has been 
made. The “higher criticism” is becoming 
domesticated in the public mind, and before 
long it will cease to have terrors for the average 
Christian worshipper. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is doing to-day what it did twenty 
years ago, at the time when Dr. Hall’s and Prof. 
Toy’s books appeared,—embodying in text-books 
what has been fairly well verified by the best 
scholars. It neither seeks novelties nor does it 
cling to traditions. Phrases are often terms of 
reproach and sources of fear. For instance, 
“The Dutch School” was a term that summed 
up a great deal of supposed exegetical iniquity 
at one time; but the sincerity and reliability of 
the members of that so-called “school” have 
been justified. It is not necessary we should 
accept every statement made by experts in Bibli- 


It will interest and amuse many to know 
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cal criticism, though we may follow their gen-]L. Pierce; Public Opinion, vol. xx. p. 429; 


eral lead. 

The new revised list of Sunday-school super- 
intendents is being prepared by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society: an appeal has been 
made to every school for a corrected statement. 


‘There is always a great deficiency of replies. 


I hope the Sunday-school workers will see the 
importance of a full, accurate list, and accord- 
ingly take pains to respond to the call which 
has been made upon them. Only about one- 
half of the entire number, four hundred and 
eighteen, have reported at this time of writing. 
Epwarb A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Gnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keens, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


There is one thing that we must not lose 
sight of in our work. So many of us cannot 
get beyond the se/fculture point of view. We 
are so apt to do things in our unions simply 
because we think that it will benefit us. It is 
true that everything we do for the Union does 
help us, and we want it tohelp us. But it puts 
a much more healthy atmosphere into the 
Union, if we forget ourselves and work for the 
Union. Let each one try to make his own 
particular union the best one in the country. 
That will be better for the members and for 
the Union, also. 

Apply this same process of thinking to the 
relation of the local unions to the national 
organization. We want each individual union 
to be strong, and to work so that it will grow in 
strength. But it must not permit itself to 
get into the “self-culture” frame of mind. It 
must have a broader field of work, and make 
itself felt as a powerful worker in the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

We feel sorry for the man who stands apart 
from the world, and says, “Behold, I am a 
cultured man.” The man we like is he who 
puts his shoulder to the wheel and helps the 
world along. We admire the man of culture, 
when his culture becomes useful as well as 
ornamental. We like to see a strong, well- 
organized union, one that is growing stronger 
every year; but it is infinitely more satisfactory 
to see the union put its shoulder to the wheel 
and help the national organization in its 


work, 
Earu C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


The Essex Federation met at Gloucester, 
Mass., Friday evening, October 31, with dele- 
gates present from Danvers, Salem, Peabody, 
Lynn, and Beverly. A supper and social hour 
were followed by a business meeting and re- 
ports from the local guilds, after which Rev. 
Se H. Applebee spoke on “Youth and Relig- 
ion.” The address will be an inspiration to 
the young people of Gloucester, who begin their 
guild work this week. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


November 16, “Law and our Duties toward 
its Enforcement.” Gal. v. 14; Tit. iii, 1; Deut. 
vi. 1-125, Ps. xix. .7—14, cxix. Wordsworth’s 
“Qde to Duty”; “Obligations of the Citizen,” 


“Christian Citizenship,” Carlos Martyn”; “The 
Strenuous Life,” T. Roosevelt. 


Law AND oUR DuTY TOWARD ITS 
ENFORCEMENT. 


BY REV. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY, 


There is something about law which suggests 
dignity. Even the very word may be pro- 
nouced with a hint of its importance. But in 
reality the nature of law gives the reason for 
its dignity. For law is the uniform way or 


method in or through which a force acts. If we . 


think of it in the outer world, the impression of 
its meaning is stupendous, when we give but 
slight consideration to the mighty system of 
sun and worlds and pass in imagination to 
other systems lying out in unthinkable reaches 
through space. Then, if we turn to man’s 
world, inner and outer combined, we see that 
law is of the very nature of the individual’s 
welfare, in health and growth, and the safe- 
guard of the existence and prosperity of the 
social order. The laws of the State are agree- 
ments of those delegated with power to de- 
termine what is good for society by way of 
restraint or positive duty. 

If we all loved the great unwritten laws of 
life and conduct, we should not need laws on 
the statute book. It is sometimes said that 
that nation is governed best which is governed 
least; that is, where the organized power 
interferes least, there is evidently the most 
peaceable and law-abiding condition. We are 
conscious of but very few of the laws of the 
community. We do not need to inform our- 
selves about them to keep within the domain 
of right living and true citizenship. And so 
doubtless there grows up a sort of disregard of 
law, helped on especially by the fact that many 
laws have come down from early times which 
have become “dead letters.” Some of these 
are the old “blue laws” referring to the Sabbath, 
etc. Of course, these ought to be repealed or 
else some steps be taken for their enforcement. 


But there are laws more recently enacted - 


which come somewhat under the censure of a 
portion of the community, and the breaking of 
which is rather winked at by many. Such are 
laws against liquor or those concerning cruelty 
to animals. Now it stands to reason that 
sober-minded people ought to feel some sense 
of responsibility in regard to the laws of the 
State. Our sins of shortcoming are probably 
great in this direction, though we never con- 
sciously break any of the enactments of legis-: 
latures. We find many are rather loose in their 
attitude toward smuggling or in giving informa- 
tion concerning property for taxation. 

It is well for the young to be trained in the 
way of a more earnest regard for the laws of the 
country they call their own and which gives 
them so many blessings. 

A sense of gratitude ought to be natural and 
reasonable, and there should follow a glad and 
reasonable service to the State. We should 
remember that the laws of the State are an 
attempt toward the attainment of righteousness 
along with the safety and comfort of the people. 
And the young people should grow up with an 
interest in all the movements that are inaugu- 
rated for a better observance of law. The con- 
seryative forces of society are to be fostered; 
and the danger which confronts us in these days 
of free inquiry and free thinking may be on the 
side of license rather than on the side of re- 
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straint. One of the conservative agencies, for 
example, is the Sabbath, which, by its frequent 


occurrence, its quiet and large intermission of 


work, by its worship and its suggestive associa- 
tions, is-a very helpful force in the protection 
and betterment of society. Let us see to it that 
our influence, while we observe the day in spirit 
and sincere purpose, shall be on the side of 
sobriety and the preservation of its invigorating 
religious atmosphere. In helping to maintain 
the Sabbath, we shall help directly and indi- 
rectly in the upholding of laws. 

As we value the laws of society, we shall 
come more and more to value the laws of God, 


‘revering that law of the Lord which is “perfect, 


converting the soul.” We shall meditate upon 
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his commandments, finding new meaning in the 
Psalmist’s words: “And I will walk at liberty; 
for I seek thy precepts.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Club will meet Monday, No- 
vember Io, at 10.30 A.M. at 25 Beacon Street, 
Rev. Ellery Butler will read his paper on “Cal- 
vinism.” Rev. Samuel Hamlet will preside. 
William W. Peck, Secretary. 


The Monday cenferences announced to be 
held on Monday mornings in the library at 25 
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Beacon Street will be discontinued, owing to 
the vote of the Ministerial Union at its last 
meeting. The members of the union expressed 
their feeling that the conferences will interfere 
with the attendance of ministers upon the meet 
ings of the union. 


The Associated Charities of Boston will hold 
its annual meeting at Steinert Hall, 162 Boyl- 
ston Street, Thursday, November 13, at 7.45 
P.M. Addresses by Dr. David Blaustein of 
the Educational Alliance of New York on 
“The Development of Right Habits in the 
Family Life,” and by Rey. Samuel M. Crothers 
of the First Parish, Cambridge. The public is 
cordially invited. 


- 


throughout. 
and pillows. 


ideal. 


Workmanship. 
actual operation. 


notice the following features : 


and ‘doubling durability). 


black, and gray. 
70 patterns of Art Tickings. 


Plain Laid Hair Mattress (our own method). 


French Laid and Laced Mattress (method brought by us from Paris). 


The Paine Box Spring (with angle irons and rabbeted edges, each 
spring cross-guyed by eight ties). 


The Paine Imperial Edge (giving a square-corner on mattress edges 


Super Extra Drawings of South American Live Horse Hair, in white, 


SANITARY BEDDING 


All bedding should be strictly hygienic. 
should be made in light, airy work-rooms. 
both materials, work-rooms, and workmen should be SCRUPULOUSLY CLEAN. 

We began at the very beginning. We fitted up a high-studded, sunny room.as neat as wax, with 
new floors, new walls, new benches, and new everything. 
We insist on spotless cleanliness. 


It costs you not one cent more! It is simply our way of doing this 
business. We started in to have our Bedding Department made just as 
sanitary as the operating-room of a hospital. 


We 


We offer our customers the highest perfection of hygienic conditions. 
All this is explained to the public daily from 8 to 5 o’clock. On the sixth floor is an Exhibition of 
Here all the various processes are explained to visitors, and the work is seen in 
This Exhibition is well worth seeing. : 
We put it all into one sentence: You cannot afford to have mattresses and 
pillows made under unhealthy conditions! 
work-rooms where your bedding is to be made, and know they are sanitary. We offer you the finest work- 
rooms in this country, with pure, clean hair and clean-handed workmen. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Wall Papers, Rugs, and Furniture. 


It should be made of pure, healthy materials. 
It should be made by expert workmen. 


We clothe our workmen in white canvas 
And we are turning out wholesome, antiseptic mattresses 


Place no order till you have seen the 


We have a list of nearly one hun- 
dred Hospitals, 
Schools, etc., that have our hygienic 
bedding. 

Hotels like the Parker House, 
Charlesgate, Empire, and Tuileries; 
schools like St. Mark’s, St. George’s, 
Williams College, Radcliffe College, 
etc.; hospitals like the Boston City 
Hospital, McLean Asylum, Adams 
Nervine, Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc., 
— these will tell the story of superior 
hygienic conditions in our bedding. 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


It 
And, above all, 


have realized this high 


See our Exhibits this week, and 


Clubs, Hotels, 
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The Essex Unitarian Conference will meet 
with the First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Mass.,on Wednesday, November 12, at 9.45 A.M. 
Addresses will be given by Rev. Alfred Good- 
ing on “Loyalty to Institutions,” and by Rev. 
C. E. St. John on “The Sources and Use of 
our Strength.” Rev. S.C. Beane will conduct 
the devotional service at 12 o’clock. After 
intermission and collation the topic, “Municipal 
Control of Public Utilities,” will be discussed by 
Rev. H. G. Wadlin, Rev. G. W. Solley, and 
Rev. G. D. Latimer. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will hold its eighteenth 
annual meeting at the First Unitarian Church 
in Troy, N.Y., on November 11, 12, and 13. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will preach the Tuesday 
evening sermon; and papers on important topics 
will be read on Wednesday and Thursday bv 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Rev. 
C. P. Lombard, Rev. W. R. Hunt, Rev. J. H. 
Ecob, and others. The conference will close 
with a platform meeting at which Dr. Ecob, 
Rev. O. B. Hawes, Rev. W. M. Brundage, and 
Rey. D. M. Wilson will speak. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Cicero Adol- 
phus Henderson, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, chairman; 
Rev. D. W. Morehouse, secretary. 

Rev. Cicero Adolphus Henderson was born 
Jan. 10, 1875, at Strothers, Miss., studied at 
the State University, Columbia, Miss., gradu- 
ated 1893. Came to Harvard, and remained 
nearly four years. In 1892 united with the Dis- 
ciples’ Church. In the spring of 1902 withdrew 
from the Disciples’ Church, and united with the 
Congregational Trinitarian Church. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Edward A. 
Cantrell, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, chair- 
man; Rev. D.. W. Morehouse, secretary. 

Rev. Edward A. Cantre]l received nearly four 
years’ work at Drake University in Iowa, and 
some special work in the Chicago University. 
While in the Disciples’ ministry, held a pastorate 
at Pittsburg, Kan. Has supplied pulpits at 
Pleasantville, and Mt. Pleasant, Ia., and held 
pastorates in the Englewood Church of Christ, 
Chicago, and the First Christian Church of 
Washington, Ind. 


Meetings. 


Twin City Sunday School Union.—The 
most successful meeting of the Twin City 
Liberal Sunday School Union was held at 
All Souls’ Universalist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Tuesday evening, October 21. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty members, representing 
the nine churches of the union, were present 
to enjoy the supper provided by the ladies of 
the church and to take part in the business 
meeting afterward. At the meeting President 
J. C. Hayes in his introductory remarks em- 
phasized the beneficial work of the union in 
unifying and strengthening liberal church work 
in the Twin Cities. 

Mr. L. N. McWhorter of the Church of the 
Redeemer made the address of the evening on 
“The Young People and the Sunday-school.” 
The speaker discussed the needs and oppor- 
tynities of the Sunday-school from the stand- 
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point of the young people. He felt that no 
other institution can perform its special func- 
tions, and that its means or material for work 
are contained in the Bible, which is capable of 
influencing youth. Much more might be done 
by definite courses of Bible study and by the 
selection of the best parts of the Bible for this 
work. We need to have certain parts of the 
Bible selected and arranged for the use of 
classes. The discussion of the address was 
designed to give the young people themselves 
an opportunity to tell their leaders their opinion 
how the work might be adjusted to meet needs 
more fairly. The desire of punctuality and 
regular attendance, more varied responsive 
services and songs, a careful classification of 
scholars, and a judicious selection of teachers 
acquainted with the Bible, and able to appeal 
directly to the pupil’s own experience’ and 
understanding, were among the suggestions 
made. The next meeting of the union will 
be held at Unity Church, St, Paul, on the 
evening of Tuesday, December 2. Arthur J. 
Edwards, Secretary. 


Sunday School Union.—The first meet- 
ing of the twentieth season of the Sunday 
School Union of Boston was held at the Church 
of the Disciples, Monday evening, October 20. 
After the social and supper the new president 
conducted a short devotional service, and then 
called upon Rev. Edward A. Horton, who gave 
a short but glowing account of the meetings of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Sunday 
School Society held in Worcester. He en- 
couraged delegates to the Union to take notes 
this coming year, join in the discussions, come 
regularly, magnify every good thing, and use 
the minifying glass on all others. 

Mrs, Clara B. Beatley told of the resolutions 
passed at Worcester in appreciation of the in- 
spiring services of Mr. Horton, for the past ten 
years president of the society, and then offered 
appreciative resolutions in behalf of the Union 
also in recognition of his eminent services. 
These were enthusiastically adopted by a rising 
vote. 

The subject for discussion was “The New 
Sunday-school Year: Its Needs and Oppor- 
tunities.” Rev. Walter F. Greenman, the first 
speaker, spoke of the three difficulties above 
all others in Sunday-school work as inability to 
secure competent people for teachers, lack of 
co-operation on the part of parents, and a 
dying off at the top. The plan of work should 
be educational, and win the respect of both 
parents and pupils. He outlined his own pro- 
gramme, which aims to put into a child’s grasp 
helps both to the spiritual and the practical 
life, and to leave a maximum, ineffaceable 
residuum in his mind. Philanthropic and so- 
cial work have also their part in this programme. 
At the close of this address those present were 
invited to join in singing a recessional arranged 
for Mr. Greenman’s school. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Roxbury was the 
second speaker on the programme. He pre- 
sented as some of the needs of the new Sunday- 
school year an unqualified belief on the part 
of workers in the schools, the principles on 
which they are founded in their essential value 
as connected vitally with the church, and in 
their success. 

Looking at the opportunities, Mr. Secrist 
spoke of the attractive lesson papers, the new 
grasp of the situation as experts in child study 
have helped us to know it, and many aids for 
teaching the Bible in form of story and history, 
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The great opportunity of the new year is to do 
over again the things which we have done, and 
to do them a little better. 

Mrs. Maro S. Brooks of Brookline, in opening 
the discussion, spoke of the kindergarten held 
during~ church service which had just been 
started in her Sunday-school, of the glorious 
opportunity of coming to the Union, and of the 
great need that a teacher should not only love 
her pupils, but love and really know her lesson. 
Among those who joined in the discussion were 
Mr. Harrington, Mr. Tuttle, Mrs. Beatley, Mr. 
Miller, and Rev. A. L. Hudson. Lena L. Car- 
penter, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


The Iowa Conference.—The twenty-fourth 
annual conference of the Iowa Association of 
Unitarian and Other Independent Churches 
was held in Des Moines, October 12, 13, and 14. 

Despite the rain on the first day of the con- 
ference, large audiences greeted the speakers, 
and the attendance steadily increased until the 
close of the meetings. 

On Sunday morning Rev. J. D. O. Powers of 
Sioux City gave an able sermon on “The New 
Birth in Religion,” and in the evening Rev. 
F. V. Hawley deeply moved his audience by a 
fine discourse on “The One Life.” 

Mrs. Clara Hodgin’s paper, on “The Duty of 
the Liberal Church to the Young,” was much 
appreciated, and was followed by an animated 
discussion, led by Dr. M. V. Clark, Waterloo. 
In this discussion A. M. Judy, F. V. Hawley, 
D. B. Lyons, Mrs. V. E. Lynn of Chicago and 
others participated, emphasizing from different 
points the worth of wise religious training early 
in life. 

On Monday Hon. B. F. Gue read an interest- 
ing historical paper on the “Beginnings of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association,” which was fol- 
lowed by an address on “Its Growth and Prin- 
ciples” by Rev. A. M. Judy. The discussion 
revealed the wish of many that the American 
Unitarian Association might be made a delegate 
body, as is the Iowa Unitarian Association; but 
the difficulties in the way of bringing this result 
to pass were apparent. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John of Boston, who con- 
ducted the morning devotional meeting and 
also made an-ad¢dress in the afternoon, presented 
vital truths of the religious life with the earnest- 
ness born of those deep convictions which 
always are a source of power. 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis gave a 
most interesting paper on “Ancient and Modern 
Healing,” and also preached in the evening on 
“Jesus Christ as a Social Reformer.” The 
doctor declared that the whole foundation of 
Christ’s reform was based on three fundamental 
principles, the supremacy of character, the 
worth of man, and the doctrine of brotherhood. 

On Tuesday morning Rev. Rett E. Olmstead 
led the devotional meeting, and the rest of the 
forenoon was given to five short addresses on 
“The Making of a Church.” The time was all 
too short for the discussion of many important 
things ably presented by Dr. D, J. H. Ward, 
Rev. F. V. Hawley, Rev. Margaret Olmstead, 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, and Mr. H. H. Grif- 
fiths. The last speaker spoke from the lay- 
man’s standpoint on “The Layman’s Respon- 
sibility,” and made the ministers happy. by 
showing how many of the duties and responsi- 
bilities in the making of a church belong not to 
them, but to the members of the congregation, 
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The paper by Rev, J. H. Palmer, on “Saying 


‘Minneapolis, 
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What we Mean, and Meaning What we Say,” 
was an earnest appeal for sincerity and the 
discarding of words and phrases which do not 
truly convey to others our religious thought. 

' The discussion led by Rev. Adolph Rossbach 
brought out the fact that, while all should strive 
to mean what they say, sometimes as much harm 
is done by givingup words of doubtful meaning 
as by retaining them. 

The next speaker, Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford 
of Chicago, was so completely possessed by 
his subject that “The Message of Whitman” 
became the message of Pulsford, to the joy of 
his hearers. 

The speaking of the conference closed 
with the Tuesday evening sermon by our 
long-time friend, Rev. H. M. Simmons of 
who vividly portrayed those 
great achievements of man which prove the 
divine nature of humanity and point to life 
immortal, 

High levels. of thought and feeling were 
maintained through the meetings of the con- 
ference, and it was good to be a speaker or a 
hearer. 

But the Iowa Unitarian Association is not 
merely a talking body: it works hard. Those 
who have its interests at heart come to its 
meetings to lend a hand in carrying forward 
the work it was organized to promote. “TZhey 
are interested in the business sessions of the 
conference, and were glad to know that, during 
this the twenty-fifth anniversary year, every 
church had sent a written report of its activities 
and also a contribution to the funds of the 
Association.” 

The fact that Iowa contributes over one- 
third of all the money raised by the fourteen 
States within the limits of the Western Unitarian 
Conference shows the importance of develop- 
ing strong local associations, which are in close 
touch with the churches which they represent, 
and are thoroughly acquainted with their 
respective fields of labor. 

The Iowa Unitarian Association is now a 
well-organized, active body, maintaining the 
principle of local self-government, but working 
harmoniously with the district and national 
organizations, and striving to promote that 
interest in each which makes for the well- 
being of all. 

The report of the secretary showed that over 
$2,500 had been raised in the State and ex- 
pended for missionary purposes, that over one- 
half of the churches had increased their 
membership, that the Sunday-schools were 
enlisted for the work at large, that much had 
been done in the way of church building and 
improvements, that the annual payment of $500 
on the Sylvan S. Hunting Memorial Church 
had been made, a State paper supported, a new 
church and its minister received into fellowship, 
a new mission begun at Bangor where a 
church building had been presented to the 
association, and also much historical material 
collected for future use. The association had 
recently increased its missionary work by the 
establishment of Unitarian headquarters in 
Des Moines, where many callers have been 
received, hundreds of sermons given away, 
and many helpful books sold. 

In co-operation with the American Unitarian 
Association the Iowa Unitarian Association has 
also held summer preaching services at Lake 
Okobojo, where there is a fine opportunity 
for reaching thousands of people. 

Could the secretary be relieved of the burden 
of raising all the money for carrying forward 
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the various lines of work and thus have more 
time for preaching, the results would be 
even more satisfactory than they are now. 
If there is any friend of our common cause 
who wishes to place some money where it will 
yield large returns in promoting the growth of 
our faith, we bespeak his interest in our Iowa 
work. Mary A. Safford, Secretary, lowa Uni- 
tarian Association, 


‘Churches. 


Baltimore, Md.—First Independent Christ’s 
Church: Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey was in- 
stalled as pastor October 23. An augmented 
choir under the direction of Prof. Otto T. 
Simon rendered a special musical programme. 
The chancel was adorned with palms and 
autumn flowers by the ladies of the church. 
The exercises opened with the invocation by 
Rev. A, T. Bowser, Wilmi gton, Del., followed 
by Scripture reading by Rev. W. R. Cole of Co- 
hasset. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord of Providence, R.I. Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Ecob, pastor of First Church, Phila- 
delphia, was to have read the prayer of in- 
stallation, but at the Jast moment was prevented 
from coming. In his absence the prayer was 
given by Rev. Mr. Lord at the conclusion of his 
sermon. Judge T. J. Morris of the United 
States District Court made the address of wel- 
come. Rev. U. G..B. Pierce of Washington 
gave the right hand of fellowship, outlining 
the duty of pastor and congregation to each 
other. The charge to the minister and the 
people was made by Rev. Dr. James De Nor- 
mandie, pastor of First Church, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
and Rev. Mr. Hussey pronounced the benedic. 
tion. After the services in the church a recep- 
tion was given in the chapel to the pastor and 
visiting clergymen. All met informally and 
were entertained with music, and refreshments 
were served. The occasion was a happy and 
inspiring one, and the people are very hopeful. 
Mr. Hussey, since he has been with us, has 
greatly increased the favorable opinion the 
congregation had formed of him. His preach- 
ing has been most able and interesting. He 


Business Notices. 


Sanitary Assurance for Sleepers.— Insurance isa 
good thing for some folks, assurance—of the sort I mean— 
is excellent for all. All the plans of the health-seekers go 
for naught if one’s couch is not thoroughly germ-proof. 
Nowadays people have mastered the fact that a sleeping- 
room ought to be free from bric-a-brac, as from débris, 
that the bed-curtains should be of the flimsiest material for 
the free passage of good air, and that the window should 
be open top and bottom summer and winter. Beds of 
white iron or brass are used generally, and hard-wood 
floors or easily cleaned straw matting offer first aid to 
spotlessness. Modern methods, likewise, are strictly con- 
trary to any condoning of inner offences because the out- 
side of an object looks well. 

Once about all that was asked of a mattress was that it 
be comfortable as a bed and prettily tufted as to cover. 
‘There was a vague public confidence in the all-around ex- 
cellence of curled hair, and under that title hid as large a 
multitude of sanitary sins as may be counted of moral ones 
covered by charity’s mantle. Buying a mattress was too 
often like purchasing mushrooms from an unprincipled 
gatherer, The only way to test them was to partake. I¢ 
you died, they were toadstools: if you survived, they were 
mushrooms. Sométimes the mattress wore ‘‘pretty well,” 
and you considered you had obtained a bargain. Oftener 
it didn’t wear at all; and, when you had it made over, you 
became acquainted, perchance, with a few of the apologies 
for curled hair upon which you had vainly essayed to sleep 
the sleep of the just. 

To-day all this has been changed, and for the improve- 
ment the public is indebted to such firms of character as 
the Paine Furniture Co. of this city. This house not only 
produces mattresses of the very best hygienic qualities, but 
under circumstances of sanitary perfection, at the same 
time admitting the entire public to a full view of the pro- 
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ceedings. If you like, you may follow your mattress from 
the bin to the bed. You will be taken to the sixth floor of 
the great Canal Street establishment of the Paine Furniture 
Co., and introduced to an immaculate work-room. The 
ceiling is of glass, admitting a splendid flood of daylight. 
The walls are pure and white. Along one side runs an im- 
mense cabinet of white wood, with glass doors, behind 
which lie piles of the art coverings which, in many high- 
grade mattresses, take the place of the striped blue and 
white ticking with which every oneisso familiar. The floor 
of this work-room is of hard wood, and the work benches 
are each and every one of dazzling new wood. 

Every man in the place—and there are from thirty five to 
fifty employed—wears a spotless white duck suit, and you 
are told that these are laundered at least twice weekly. 
Boys are kept busy all the time going about with pans and 
brushes, picking up each bit of waste curled hair, each 
scrap of cloth, as it is discarded by the busy workman, so 
that at the end of a busy day the place is as orderly as at 
the very beginning of the week. You are shown the eight 
great wire bins, in which aré kept the various grades of 
curled hair, ranging from South American to the most ex- 
pensive American horse-hair. You see also the great 
ropes in which the hair is first woven, for convenience during 
the process of boiling that destroys all the grease and dustin 
the hairand the baking which “sets” the curl permanently, 
In an adjoining room you find the bevy of sewing-girls at 
work on mattresses and coverings, and still further away 
the feather room, where the various grades of best live- 
goose feathers are kept, while at a machine close by a girl 
fills and sews up pillows, in order to keep the flying 
feathers in this one apartment. Observing the fluffy char- 
acter of the fine down, you can well believe the assertion 
of the attendant, who says that with this house it is nota 
question of ‘‘how much, but of how good.” 

When you have become somewhat used to contemplating 
a work-room as sanitary as the operating room of a hospi- 
tal, you find a vast deal to admire in the attractive mat- 
tresses and cushions made therein. There is the Paine laid 
hair mattress, which has many advantages to the intending 
purchaser, and also the French laid and laced mattress, a 
novelty which was brought by this house from Paris. You 
are sure, if a housekeeper, to notice the Imperial edge, 
which gives a square, true corner anda firm edge always, 
since it is so made and applied that the hair on the edge 
cannot work back into the body of the mattress. You will 
find some mattresses made of ticking and tufted in the old 
way, but more covered with the art materials, which may 
be chosen to harmonize with any room furnishings ; and 
you will see that the specially manufactured flat buttons, 
covered with the same material, are less prone to conceal 
dust or make ridges under the sleeper than the tuft. 

And you will hardly wonder that the excellence of this 
sanitary bedding has so thoroughly appealed to large 
buyers that the house has a list of customers, including 
hotels like Parker’s, The Charlesgate, Empire, and Tuil- 
eries, schools of the standing of St. Mark’s, St. George’s, 
Williams and Radcliffe Colleges. Hospitals such as the 
Boston City Hospital, McLean Asylum, Adams Nervine, 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, have this hygienic bedding, and 
are only a few among the hundreds using and appreciat- 
ing it. 

To sell goods not only to-day, but on a great many to- 
morrows, 1s the noble ambition of this house. In achiey- 
ing this, it is necessary to maintain a lofty standard of ex- 
cellence ; for, while mere attractiveness may win a customer 
once, it is durability and worth that keep him a patron. 
Highest proof of such worth is offered to the public in an 
absolutely unreserved manner by the work-rooms just de- 
scribed, where there is always going forward an actual 
demonstration of mattress-making which is well worth 
seeing, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


CHOICE SELECTED WINTER APPLES 


of all the leading sorts and best keepers put up for family 
use. Price $2.00 per barrel. Delivered to freight 
depot. Remit by express or P.O. order, Address 


EF. E. GILBERT, Erie, Pa. 
FREE LOTS 


healthful climate at 


to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
of liberal religious views who desirea fine, 
Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S, Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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has gone to New Bedford this week to bring | July pr: 


his family. 


Rowe, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 
minister: The Women’s Alliance has pub- 
lished a programme for the study classes of 
1902 and 1903. They have taken as a general 
subject “Some Religious Leaders,” and put 
each meeting in charge of a leader. On Ne- 
vember 20, Mrs. P. P. Chilcott will read a paper 
on John Calvin, and December 4, with John 
Wesley for the subject, Mrs. H. A. Hicks will 
lead, and on December 18 will be given a paper 
on Joseph Priestley by Mrs. H. A. Smith. The 
meetings will continue until June. 


Seattle, Wash.—Rev. W. B. Simonds: At 
the recent harvest festival service the pulpit of 
the church was decorated appropriately, and 
after the regular Sunday morning exercises an 
interesting address was made by Mr. Joseph 
Shippen, who spoke of the bountiful gifts of 
Providence, as shown in the present harvesting, 
and recalled the great words of Jesus: “As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap.” 


Winchester.—Rev. W. I, Lawrance, min- 
ister: The Winchester Unitarian church sends 
out its calendar for November with the subjects 
for the Sunday morning sermons, the teachers’ 
meetings, and other activities. The evening 
services are in charge of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Personal. 


Rev. Margaret Bowers Barnard, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Rowe, sends out an 
announcement of the lectures on social sub- 
jects which she is prepared to give when called 
upon. 


Rev. Andrew P. Stout of Sheridan, Ind., 
offers during November (or until 500 copies are 
ordered) his pamphlet recently noticed in 
these columns entitled “(Creeds Outgrown,” free 
for 5 cents postage. Friends to whom it is 
sent are requested to loan or give away their 
books. It will be remembered that Mr. Stout 
has withdrawn from the fellowship of the 
Christian disciples, and proposes to seek the 
truth for the truth’s sake. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged 
May 20. Branch Wom 


Littleton 
National 
Unity Church, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 


20. 
22. 


15.00 
24. Young People’s Religious Union. Fae 
Aug. 25. A Friend....... 6.00 
29. Society in Barnstable. 21.27 
Sept. 6. Society in Green Harbor.. 10,00 
13. Society in Marshfield Hills. 5.00 

15. Society in Eastport, Me., life Wember- 
ship for Miss Annie A. Noy es. 50,00 
23. Spee es in Sullivan, Me......... 5.00 
30. Henry S. Grew, Boston 100.00 
Oct, nar Sonuty | in Bleak . 590.00 
ro. Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston. ++* 500,00 
13. Mrs. W.S. Fitz, Boston 500.00 
15. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswegoy NY... 10.00 
17. Women’s pura! Alliance . . 10.00 
29. Society in Stow.. 17.00 
$3,374.82 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
for year ending Oct. 8, 1902: — 


July 5. Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational 
SOCIEEY. neers come oo ebsiocse, WISsTT 
7. Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school. 2.50 
8. Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday-school 6.77 
io. Channing Church Sunday-school, Hes 
chester... 3 15.00 
ar. Fairhaven, Mass., ‘Unitarian | Society... ha 13.00 
14. Arlington, Mass., First Congregational 
Parish serves. 3 25.76 
21. Luverne, Minn 
. Societycte i .ashiss vce 5.72 


The Christian Register 


Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Sunday-school.. 
Barre, Mass., First Parish 


Aug. 2. Montpelier, Vt., Sunday-school........+ 

12. Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish Sun- 
daYy-BOHOOleels ..vsbcteee  etagancs weet 

15. Hopedale, Mass. Sunday-sch oid: Sea 
15. Hanska, Minn., Sunday-school...... «-. 
23. Harvard, Mass. -F = . 
25. Franklin, N = 

Sept. 2. Detroit, nie es Bee 
4. Hingham, Mass., First Parish 


8. stow. Mass,, Sunday-school 
Bath, N.H., Unitarian Socie 
: Meadville, Pa., Sunday-schoo 
5 Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school 
. Braintree, Mass., Sunday-school... 
. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
. Lexington, Mass., First Parish.. 
. Wollaston, ag Sunday-school.. 
. Newburg, N ‘Sunday-school. 
Rowe, Mass., Paneee and Sunday-school, 
. Buffalo, N. see Church of Our Father 
Sunday-school Macabre Aas Potascon 
Westboro, Mass., Sunda “school... 2. 
. Keene, N-H., Sunday-school.. ; 
. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish. 
. Lawrence. Mass., Sunday-school 
. Weston, Mass, First Parish 
school.....- 
. Taunton, Mass. re "Sunday-sch 
. Leominster, Mass., Sunday-scho 
. New Bedford, pass. ., First Congr 
tional Societ Seila'atnise 
. Peterboro, N. ) Sunday-school Pts = sions 
. Medford, Mass. First Parish SEE 
school-... +++ +++ Saisisiet 
Kennebunk. Me., Sunday. ‘school « 
. Albany, N. Y., Sunday-school.. 
. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school... 
. Manchester, N.H., Sunday-school 
cs ees Ohio, Sunday-school..... 
24. Eypwete Mass. 5 Eoeetee 
fast, Me., Sunday-school.. 
é Seiriek. Mass., Sunday-school.. 
. Waltham, Mass., First Parish.... 
‘ South Natick, Mass., Eliot Sunday- 
SCHOOL Aaweiaiens vids «ewe 
. Brighton, Mass., Sunday-school 
. Gloucester, Mass. .» Sunday-schoo 
. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school 
: St. Louis, Mo., Church ge Meets 
day-school.....-. 
. Norfolk Sunday-school, 
Masten. Oe oa eal te ee 
. Cambridge, “Mass., Third Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school........ 
i towne Sunday-school, Bulfinch Piace 
Chureb Haston. .:.00 sass < «sip apa.a-sninnele 
. Brooklyn, N.Y., Unity Sunday-school .. 
. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday-schoo 
. Worcester, Mass., South Unitarian Sun- 
day-school. +... + neh 
. Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school-. 
: Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school. .. 
. Lancaster, Mass., Sunday school... 
. Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-school. 
. Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school. 
. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday school 
. East Boston, Mass., Sunday-scho 
. Charles H. Eager.. 


“Dorchester, 


WE MAKE 


of the best materials, under those 
conditions of health and cleanliness 
which alone insure 


THE BEST 


results, clothing to measure and 
clothing ready-to-wear— 


CLOTHING 


which justifies our claim that there 
is none better. 


FOR 


all who appreciate stylish, well- 
made, and well-fitting clothes for 


MEN and BOYS 


an opportunity is afforded to inspect 
the stock in our custom Tailoring 
and “ Ready-to-Wear” departments. 


ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN 
400 Washington Street. 
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Headachy 


“Does not stupify with narcotic 
drugs,’’ but. stops the ache by freeing 
the digestive canal from decomposing, 
waste matters and the poisons 
generated therefrom. It cleans you 
internally and freshens um the system 
in a wonderful way. 


50c. & $1; Trial, 25c. 
At druggists, or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, NewYork 
Bus. Est. 1834. 


NO POISON 
Has ever been found 
in the enamelof 


ate Nickel- 
As Steel Ware. 


The BLUE L LABEL, 
Protected by 
Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on eyery piece, 


PRO IT. 


If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 


New Booklet Free. 


Agate Nickel-Steel 
Wave is sold by the 


(BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 


ARESAFE 


ing Stores. 
Lalance & 


jean 
ht 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

3. Religion and the Children. 

4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St.,Boston 


NOVEMBER, 6 1902] (27) 


Sept.21. Luverne, Minn., Uni Sundayachools: $4.28 
Ag Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school ......... 10,00 
29. Natick, Mass,, Sunday-school.. 8 1,00 
29. Pembroke, Mass., Sunday- school - 1.50 
29. Clinton, Mass., Sunday- school . 2.70 
29. West Roxbury, Mass., First Patishi«... 15.00 
29, Philadelphia, Pa. , Spring Garden Church ~ 
and Sunday-school .....ssssessceerere 15.00 

29. Winchendon, Mass., Church of Unity.. 40.00 
20. Framingham, Mass,, First Parish........ 13 00 
29. West Upton, Mass.. Sunday-school weet 10.00 


29. Roxbury, Mass., First Religious Society, 50.00 
29. Worcester, Mass., Church of wai. gun 
' day-school.. : 15 00 
30. Plainfield, N. Ted ‘Sunday-school..-+.. 4 
30. West omerville, Mass., Second Unita- 


rian Sunday-school.. 5.00 
30, Springfield, Mass., Unity Sunday. ‘school, 30,00 
30. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school.....-..-- 1.75 
30. Saco, Me., Second Parish.. 13.13 
30. East Bridgewater, Mass., First Parish . 10.58 


» 30. Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 15.90 
30. Brattleboro, Vt., Church and Sunday- 
BCUOG) < raaidpelcievnipis picid ego ovesece vos 20.00 


30. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday.school «. 4.00 
30. Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school .. 7.00 
30. Humboldt, Ta., Synday-ccneol 1.00 
30. Brockton, Mass., Sun lay-school 10.00 
30. Watertown, Mass., Sunday-schoo 10.00 
30. Norwell, Mass., Sunday-school.. 8.00 
30. Dedham, Mass., First Parish... 7.44 


30. Warwick, Mass., Sunday-school. 5 
30. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school., 5.00 
30. Eagport, Me., First Congregational ‘So- 


PCP ee eee eee eee ee ee oo 10,00 
30. Marie hio, Sunday-school.. 5.00 
30. H Madson, Mase , Lawrence Sunday-school, 5.00 
ago. Montpelic ier, Vt. (additional) ..... 2.00 
-P Outs tr. ee illiam Sumner Crosby...... 15.00 
x. All Souls’ Church, New York City 100.00 
1. Milton, Mass., First Parish. . 43.00 
2. Sandwich, Mages Sunday-schoc 3.00 
2. Germantown, P: Sunday-school.. 5.00 
2. Washington, D. Kom All Souls’ Sunday- 
ENDO eee aiia(airodcciaeccs dutacss cence 15.00 
2. West Bridgewater, Mass., ee ogee 5.00 
2, Madison, Wis., Sunday-school. 4 1.50 
2. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school....+-.. 4.00 
3. St. John, N. B., Sunday-school 8.00 
4. Beverly. Mass. ., First Parish S 
schoo 25,00 
e Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
. Marblehead, Mass., Sunda’ <a 2.00 
6. Walpole, N-H., Sunday-school.. 3.50 
6, Wayland, Mass. ., First Parish.. 17:85 
6. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
6. Needham, Mass., Sunday- school .sis.2s 5.00 
6. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
6. Athol, Mass., Second Ceasar Sunday- 
school. Pe 5.00 
6. Geneseo, mu, * Sunday-school. - 5.90 
7. Waverley, Mass. Sunday-scho 3.00 
7, Concord, ‘Sunday-schoo 20.00 
7. Leicester, Ria, Sunday-scho 2.00 
7. Hamilton, Ont., *Sunday-schoo 2.00 
7. Bangor, Me., piped aCuGel 5.00 
7. Brooklyn, Conn.. : Ac 3.00 
7. Fall River, Mass., “Sunday- schoolaccc ase 25,00 
7. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school... ..... 1.50 
7. Trenton, N.Y., Sunday-school Pei, Se 2.00 
7. Bedford, Mass. ., Sunday-school........-- 1.00 
q Medfield, Mass., Sunday-school. 10.00 
oa Brookfield, M Mass., Sunday-sch 2.00 
7. Ware, Mass. Sunday-school.. 2.00 
8. Lancaster, N.H., Sunday-schoc 1.00 
8. Woburn, cE “First Parish. 20.00 
8. Scituate, Mass., Sunday-school. 1.00 
8. Louisville, Ky., Church of Messiah, Sun- 
aY SCHOOL. v «ce paeeen ss % ledeitesegeee 2.84 
8. Belmont, Mass., First Congregational 
Society... Siaei<isinees 15.00 
8. Malden, Mass., “Sunday-. achagl nn pods <3 2.00 
8. Stoneham, Mass., First SRE 
Church 5.00 
8. Jamestown, N.Y., Sunday-schoo 1.50 
8. lowa City, fa., Sunday-school + 1.00 
8. San Francisco, Cal., Pilgrim day- 
Cai ER ye oe Nee ten eae eae 25 00 
8. ASS POPE Mass., Sunday-school,.....+ 5.00 
8. Duxbury, Mass., Sunda day-school......... 3.00 
8. Middleboro Mass., Sunday-school.. 3.00 
8. Somerville, Mass., First Parish........ ++ 30.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7yeas. 


Hon. E. B. Currier. 


By the death of Hon. E. B. Currier on the 
13th inst, the First Unitarian Church of Law- 
rence, Mass,, loses its oldest member in .point 
of years. Mr. Currier passed his ninetieth mile- 
stone in the spring of this year. For more than 
fifty years he was an honored member of the 
society and an esteemed citizen. Always quiet 
and unassuming in manner, kind and cour- 
teous, one of Nature’s true gentlemen,—he 
died as he lived. Gradually the westering sun 
passed beyond the horizon line. His sun went 
down, but it did not go out, for there was noth- 
ing in his life to indicate finality. The church 
and city are poorer for his death, but richer for 
his memory. Mr. Currier left one daughter to 
mourn his departure, Mrs. Gile of Melrose 
Heights. 
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“Sdmericad Loan aud Trost Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, October 31, 1902. 


RESOURCES 
Massachusetts Bonds at par 
City of Boston Bonds at par......-. 
Railroad and other Bonds....,.. 


o 
IPTG PLOANE. cues ecsnc as wacace- + se 5, 104,889.34 
Demand Leansigie, ; tie. - sete, -. ogee ed 2,511,378.08 
Cash in Office and in Banks.............. 3,587,286.36 


$12,945,661.76 


BOARD OF 


C. F, ADAMS, 2p. 

F. LOTHROP AMES. 
HOBART AMES, 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. 
ISAAC T. BURR. 


SAMUEL CARR. 
GORDON DEXTER, 
ELMER P. HOWE. 
DAVID P. KIMBALL. 
N. W. JORDAN. 

5. E. PEABODY. 


LIABILITIES 
SA TISTML LOGE 0's 0 giipis o.esisiuie ie. cre.co gee tts tes $1,000,000.00 
Surplus (from Earnings). 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits (net) ... 330,427.66 
DOPOSILS SE 2. cdedetarels vd. ss nethe + © wnlaietanipehe 10,615,234.10 


$12,945 ,661.76 


DIRECTORS 


FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr. 
ALBERT A. POPE. 

N, W. RICE. 

ROYAL ROBBINS. 

PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL. 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 


MESSAGES OF © 


OLD AND NEW 


Faith, Hope, and Love. UNITARIAN 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R, SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


.. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by Sonics: or sent L pokfpalll on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Tuomas S. Rozpjenr. | GEO. H. ELLIS CO.,272 Congress St., Buston 


BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CoNTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
foeth th ss rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 


oWe can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
pores see gomoething of the great moulding influences that 

ave si ped and Gee it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 

a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought. %—The Unitarian. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
6 eed perp not always that of the contemplative phil- 


-| osopher, . ne pee throbs strongly, and quickens that 


of the reader. ere are some passages that belong to the 
suplogyes of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas, G. AmEs, zz 
the New Wor. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt of 


| price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ole s 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents; including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God. 


Boston 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


aja Congtess Street. - - ~~ Boston 
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J |BRARY of CONGRESS 


IN COLOR 
Douglas Colored Prints 


Pleasantries. 
ae 4 

The Sfectator tells of the delight of two little 
boys on seeing a bishop go into the pulpit with 
his mitre on. “He must be a king,” said one. 
“No, no,” remonstrated the other, feeling any 
such explanation to be quite inadequate: “he’s 
as good as a clown |” : 


Portfolio of 22 pictures of decorations and principal 
architectural features of library, reproduced in Hp: 
color, Each print, being mounted separately, is suitable for 
framing. Mostaccurate and artistic reproductions of library 
decorations ever issued. No better holiday gift than this. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. Sample print mounted, 25 cts. 


DOUGLAS ART CO., Washington, D.C., B i 

The other day a teacher at Stepney took for =. ee 

the Bible lesson the story of Samson. At the When Visiting 
end of the lesson questions were put to test the STO 

understanding of the scholars. “With what PURE ! HEALTHFUL ! oa gains N 


weapon did Samson slay a thousand Philistines ?” NEW 


was the question. For a space there was Ui 

silence. Then a little girl spoke up, “With the HOTEL 
axe of the apostles.” BELLEVUE f 
Robert Browning used to tell a story about a adjoining 
FoR Unitarian Building 


girl in their lodgings, somewhere in Italy, who 
regularly stole their tea, which they bore with, BR F AKFAST ) \J P P FR BEACON ST. 
but rebelled when they found that she likewise K ih : 
stole their candles, yet were mollified when they ili ily 
found out that she stole their candles in order COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHERS Pe ies 
to burn them before a little shrine in expiation of ieri 
her sin of stealing their tea! SOLD BY ALL GROGERS : PIPE 
an nREED 
Correspondence invited from those interested. 
ESTEY ORCAN COMPANY 


A learned judge at a dinner was unexpectedly 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 


called upon to reply to a toast. Recovering 
somewhat from his surprise, he said his situation 
reminded him of a man who fell into the water 
while he was fishing. With no little difficulty he 
was rescued; and, after he had regained his 
breath, his rescuer asked him how he came to 


: 5 like the poet, ‘is ' 
fall into the water. “I did not come to fall orn alot mades? 


| 
into the water,” replied the unfortunate fisher- ped tg oy 2 New England Mutual 


man. “I came to fish,” dorses 


||| |LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BELL’S — 


Texas Dialect—I happened to be in a POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


grocery store in Texas when a little girl came S$ j | § H BTS) Jam. ty 190teeseves ees esse sess sees $30,984072-41 
in to buy some eggs, and the following conver- pice basoning, PPABILit Es.” sco dapareisinctabloats Jatt sncdtty, 50s, A74oKA 
sation was carried on between the girl and the and the higher educated he $3,043,498.27 
yy eerie >» becomes the more he pe 
keeper of the place: “Aain’t you got no eggs? Bell’s a idnot ee Seasonini —— Contracts to ea of integrity and energy, with 
. . “ sg, : < oe ni or without experience, to act as agents in Ass: ‘u- 
asked the little girl. T ain’t said I ain ig the quits, Apply to Homme Olica Aca aoomiNoeias 
storekeeper replied. Whereupon the little girl a f Milk Street. 
: : = AD aaa say : Lomwitnont sate the | thir BEN]. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
replied jatter oh sins I ain’t ask ae - agrees, and “We a he FR ED D. D. west ER, Vie Vice-President. 
f A me,” replies his bro z ecreta 
yo oN you EM a8 ULES jek int Send for price-list of Hotel wM B.T RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
you?” She got the eggs. ; Sizes, 1, 2,3 and 5 Ib. cans. P 
Johnny’s father was a physician, and his uncle e THE WM. G. BELL CO., 1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 
> . ° 48-52 5 no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
a medical student. Johnny drank in their : Commercial Street, learn how, ‘Est, '96. Highest references. - Offices in x4 cities. 


long words with a thirst-for"more: oo When his Boston, Mass. Z FRE? W. M. Ostrander, 2057 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


teacher, before whom he wished to shine, asked 


him to name some important parts of the , Crit _____Gdueational. 
body, Johnny smiled radiantly. “You don't M or agg a : 
mean legs or arms or heads,” said Johnny, Ing= 805, 404, 605, PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL GIRLS 


eagerly: “I know you don't, Miss Brown. You siege ees GREENFIELD, MASS. 


mean what father and Uncle Jim talked about,— FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
i i 44 Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
bart ch and the exterior and the back: For Vertical Writing - ios PE NS ues rincipa! 
rior. erticular), ertiyraph), 2 . ] 
4047 (Multiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067, Meadville Theological School. ; 
A young lawyer received a call from a well- Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. Founded 1844. New endowments. .No doctrinal tests. | ( 


to-do farmer, who was in need of legal advice. Modern “programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 


The lawyer looked up the statutes, and told the “SEND FOR SAMPLES SS <tm| | others. Send for catalogue to 

farmer what he should do. “How much?” pees ue AND PRICES oe - President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 
queried the farmer. “Well, let’s call it three 
dollars,” replied the lawyer. The farmer 
handed over a five-dollar bill. The lawyer 
seemed embarrassed. But, after searching 
through his pockets and the drawers of his desk, 
he rose to the occasion, and pocketed the bill 
as he reached for a digest. “I guess, neighbor,” MAS AUR Ta eet MeaiO 


soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
he remarked, as he resumed his seat, “I shal) ENE & CO. BELe FOUNDEAS The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 


2 Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
have to give you two dollars’ worth more Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only HighestGrade | school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build: 
8 y CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 


. ” ‘ : 5 , 
advice."—Philadelphia Times. The Old Menoely Foundry, Extnd. by And. Menecly, 1826. logue. Address Hrap Master. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
ee FACTURERS’ LARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ARPETS pricts. 658 wasninctes, $7) BOSTON. 


